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THE E OF THE TEMPLE AT DELPHI 


In the first century of our era there existed in the pronaos of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi three large models of the letter E. One 
of these was of wood, one of bronze, and the third of some unspeci- 
fied material gilded. It is described by Plutarch as xpvoodv, but 
we can hardly imagine it to have been of gold. The wooden E is 
said to have been the oldest of the three and to have been dedicated 
by the seven Wise Men of Greece. The bronze E was dedicated by 
the Athenians, though when or for what particular reason is un- 
known. The golden E was the offering of Livia, the wife of Augus- 
tus,! and here again we are not informed as to the occasion for its 
dedication. In fact further details as to the setting up of any of 
these three letters in the temple have not come down to modern 
times. 

The three E’s were evidently fastened up in the same part of the 
temple with the famous maxims of the Wise Men, yr cavrévr, 


Ficure 1.—Tue E Figure 2.—Tue Detpuic E 
ON A COIN OF FAUSTINA THE ON A Corn oF HADRIAN. 
ELDER. 


undévy a&yav, etc., though it cannot be shown beyond dispute ex- 
actly where they were located. The maxims may have been placed 
upon the columns of the east portico, or on the walls inside the front 
porch; but one fact remains clear that the E’s were not far from 
them.? Some evidence is obtainable from the field of numismatics. 
On certain coins of Delphi dating from imperial times there is shown 
the east fagade of the temple of Apollo and between the middle col- 
umns a large E (Fig. 1). Sometimes the two middle columns of the 
temple are omitted on the coin so as to make more room for the E 


1 Plut. De Ei Delphico, ch. 3. 
*See Frazer, Paus. V, pp. 348 f., where the evidence for the location of the 


maxims is summarized. 
§ See Svoronos, B.C.H. XX, pl. XXVII, No. 12, and pl. XXIX, Nos. 17 and 18. 
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(Fig. 2)... The important position given to this letter on the coins 
proves, as Imhoof-Blumer? long ago pointed out, that it must be 
intended to represent the mysterious E of the temple. What is the 
significance of this E and how did it come to be set up in so con- 
spicuous a place in this famous shrine of Apollo? That is a question 
which has been asked since antiquity and to which no satisfactory 
answer has yet been made. It is the purpose of this paper to show 
that there is available evidence which points to a solution of the 
problem. 

In that miscellaneous collection of papers known as the Moralia 
of Plutarch there is one of some length devoted to this very subject. 
It is entitled [epi rod EI rod & Aedgois, and is written in the 
form of a dialogue with several speakers. In it Plutarch 
offers seven different explanations, all of which are fanciful 
and unsatisfactory, if not impossible. They are these: 1. That there 
were originally five Wise Men and that when others came to be 
added to their number they set up the E, the fifth letter of the alpha- 
bet, to show that there were really only five of them and not more. 
2. That E is second in order of the vowels and the sun second from 
the moon in order of the planets; that the Greeks associated Apollo 
with the sun, hence the E symbolizes Apollo. Plutarch adds that 
the Delphians knew nothing of all this, but that they held the com- 
mon opinion that neither the sight nor the sound, but the name only 
of the letter had some secret meaning. 3. That it stands for the 
conjunction ef meaning if, because people asked the oracle if they 
were going to be successful, if they should marry, etc. 4. That «i 
combined with yap or 6 introduced a wish or prayer to the god. 
5. That ei, meaning if, is an important word in logic. “If this is 
so, that preceded; and if this is so, that will follow.” Apollo, he 
says, delights in this particle which philosophers use so frequently. 
6. That E stands for the number five which has certain peculiar 
values in mathematics, in music and in philosophy, and that these 
can be shown to have association with Apollo. 7. That the letter 
stands for ef=thou art, to indicate that Apollo is eternal and un- 
changeable. This last explanation is accepted by Poulsen * in his 
recent book on Delphi. 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that when Plutarch speaks 
of ei we must not imagine that he wishes to imply that two letters 
EI were set up in the temple. EZ was the ancient spelling of the 
fifth letter of the Greek alphabet to which we now give the name 
epsilon. When pronounced this name had the same sound as the 
Greek words meaning if, and thou art. 

1E .g. on a coin of Hadrian, B.C.H. XX, pl. XXVII, No. 12. 


2 Zeit. fiir Num. I, 1874, pp. 115 f. 
3 Delphi, p. 149. 
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It is clear from these attempted explanations that Plutarch did 
not know what the E stood for, and, furthermore, that he could not 
find out what it meant though he was an official of the temple.! In 
other words, by the first century A.p. the significance of the mysteri- 
ous letter had become lost. This implies that the E was very old. 
In 1913 F. Courby found in the inner sanctuary of the temple of 
Apollo, close to the spot where it must have been placed originally, 
a stone omphalos (Fig. 3) upon which are cut in archaic char- 


Figure 3.—INscrIBED OMPHALOS: DELPHI. 


acters 7TT A. 2. The first of these he interprets as the mysterious 
E, and the other two as Ta, the name of the goddess Earth. If this 
interpretation is correct, and it seems to be the only possible one, 
here is the earliest example of the E at Delphi. M. Courby would 
date this omphalos in the seventh century B.c.,? and M. Homolle 
would agree with him that it cannot be later.* It is thus as old as 

1 Plut. An Seni Resp. Ger. sit, XVII, 3. 

2C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 257 ff. 

3 Fouilles de Delphes, Il, p. 77. After the three characters there is a broken 


place in the stone which bears some resemblance to a letter z, but it is not incised 
and cannot have anything to do with the inscription. 
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the temple which preceded the one dedicated by the Alemaeonidae 
about 512 s.c. In fact M. Homolle regards it as the original 
omphalos, or to use his own words “il n’est autre que le plus antique 
et le plus vénérable des symboles de la religion hellénique, le vérita- 
ble omphalos, le centre de la terre.”’ 

It is a well-known fact that the Greeks of historical times were 
aware that the shrine at Delphi was a very old one and that it was a 
holy place long before Apollo was worshipped there. Pausanias is 
repeating the accepted tradition when he says that it was originally 
an oracle of Earth.!. He quotes from an old poem, the Eumolpia at- 
tributed to Musaeus, according to which Earth and Poseidon pos- 
sessed the oracle in common. Earth, he says, gave her share to 
Themis, who surrendered it to Apollo. Poseidon gave up his share 
in exchange for the island of Calauria. Euripides in one of his finest 
choruses makes the infant Apollo take possession of the shrine by 
driving out Themis, whom he calls the daughter of Earth.2 Aeschy- 
lus, it will be remembered, regards Earth and Themis as identical.* 
Such stories have a historical basis in so far as they imply that the 
worship of Apollo at Delphi succeeded the worship of an older 
divinity who, in classical times, was called Earth, that is, Ta, or 
T'7, or Tata, or XOwv. 

How far back into prehistoric times the worship of this divinity at 
Delphi goes is not known. In the Homeric hymn to Apollo, II, 
210 ff., we are told how Gretans came in their black ship from 
“Minoan Cnossus” and Apollo in the guise of a dolphin guided 
them into the Crisean Gulf. After they had erected an altar on the 
shore he bade them burn their ship and then led them to Delphi to 
become his priests. Whatever the true significance of this tale it is 
clear evidence for a connection between Delphi and Cnossus at an 
early date—a connection which may be established in other ways. 

But Delphi was inhabited even before Minoan times. In fact 
there were people living there, though apparently in no great num- 
bers, as far back as neolithic times, as is proved by the discovery of a 
few stone axes on the site, and it is safe to assume that these people 
had a holy place of some sort. By the second millennium B.c. the 
population of Delphi had greatly increased and there are abundant 
evidences of Minoan and Mycenaean civilization. For example 
part of a stone rhyton in the shape of a lion’s head ° found in the 

1X, 5, 5 ff. 2 Iph. Taur. 1234 ff. 

Prom. 209 f. 

4 The dolphin, it may be remarked, was sometimes represented on the coins of 
Delphi, evidently, as Head has pointed out, with reference to this story. See 
Br. Mus. Cat. of Coins of Central Greece, p. xxxii; also Babelon, Traité des monnaies 
grecques et romaines, I, 2, p. 987. - 

5 See Poulsen, Delphi, p. 16; and Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 3. 
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innermost part of the temple of Apollo is very similar to one found 
in the Palace at Cnossus. This vase almost certainly came from 
Crete. Mycenaean vase fragments and terra-cottas were found in 
abundance by the excavators in the temenos of Apollo; and to the 
west of the enclosure a Mycenaean cemetery was located. Further- 
more a tholos tomb which contained among other things twenty-six 
fragmentary stirrup-cups was excavated at Delphi; and pre-Myce- 
naean vase-fragments are recorded by Fimmen! as being in the 
local museum. Further archaeological evidence might be adduced, 
but enough has been presented to prove that Delphi was an im- 
portant centre in Mycenaean times. The stone rhyton shows 
that there was intercourse between Delphi and Minoan Crete before 
the fall of Cnossus; and further evidence may be found in the Del- 
phian calendar which was clearly derived from Crete. It had a year 
of 355 days with a month added in the third, fifth and eighth years. 
The great Pythian festival was originally celebrated every eight 
years, or on the ninth according to the Greek method of reckoning, 
although this number was changed after 582 B.c.? The periods of 
nine years, however, continued to be prescribed for the three festi- 
vals known as the Stepterium, the Herois and the Charila * and for 
other matters connected with the sanctuary. It will be remembered 
that according to Homer* Minos ruled at Cnossus in nine year 
periods. This is not a mere coincidence, and we may feel safe in 
saying that this Delphian cycle of nine years is to be traced back to 
Minoan Crete. 

With these points established we must next consider whether the 
knowledge that Delphi was in communication with Crete in Minoan 
times throws any light upon the solution of our problem. 

The great divinity in the second millennium B.c. was a mother god- 
dess worshipped in connection with a male consort not only in Crete 
but also in Asia Minor.’ The pair were called by different names in 
different localities, and in some places the consort was much more 
important than in others. In Crete he was the Cretan Zeus, who 
was also the bull god and god of the double axe. The double axe 
was likewise the symbol of the goddess.® In classical times this god- 
dess was known as Rhea, but how far back that name goes there is 
no means of ascertaining. Her worship was not widespread on the 
mainland of Greece, and she was regarded as distinct from Ge or 


1 Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, p. 5. 

2 See Poulsen, Delphi, p. 15, and the references there given. 

3 Plut. Quaest. Gr. ch. 12. 

4 Od. XIX, 178 f.; see also Plato, Minos, ch. 12. 

5 For this divinity as an Earth goddess see Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. 4th “ 
pp. 54 and 638. 

6 See p. 245; also Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 477, etc.; and Miss M. C. Waites, 
A.J.A. Rxvil. 1923, pp. 25 ff. 
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Gaia during the historic period.!. At the same time there are good 
reasons for believing that the early Earth goddess of Delphi is really 
to be identified with her. Thus the Delphian Gaia has the serpent 
associated with her as does the goddess at Cnossus. She possesses 
an oracle and foretells the future as the Cretan goddess did at 
Phaestus.2 Zeus is described as the son of Gaia, and at the same 
time he is the consort of Themis who is identified with Gaia; just as 
the Cretan goddess is accompanied by a divinity who is both son 
and consort. In fact the tradition that Poseidon and Gaia once 
shared in the possession of the oracle at Delphi may point to them as 
another example of the divine pair. 

Still another point of contact between the great goddess and 
Delphi is to be found in the story told by Hesiod * that the stone 
which Rhea gave Cronos to swallow in place of the infant Zeus was 
located at Delphi. Pausanias® reports that it was still there in his 
time. But more important still is the fact that there is reason to 
believe that the omphalos itself is of Cretan origin. In the Palace 
of Minos, I, p. 674, Sir Arthur Evans publishes a seal-stone in his 
own collection (Fig. 4) which has carved upon it what he regards as 

a rustic shrine with serpents. He 

says, ‘What certainly seems to be 

intended for serpents appear on either 

side. It looks, indeed, as if we had to 

. do with a rustic shrine of the Snake 

Goddess.” I agree with Sir Arthur 

in thinking that the artist intended 

to represent serpents, but the rounded 

Ficure 4.—Sean Stone From Object below the gable and apparently 

East Crere. protected by the roof I take to be an 

omphalos. It is very similar to the 

representations of it in later times. At Delphi the omphalos was 
sacred to Gaia.® 

In early art the great goddess is often accompanied by two lions, 
or she is holding two water birds,’ and she was so represented on the 
mainland of Greece. Thus on a gem found at Mycenae § and pub- 

1 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 111, chs. 1 and 6. 

>See Ath. Mitt. 1893, pp. 272 ff.; 1894, pp. 290 ff. 

Theog. 499 f. 

‘See Poulsen, Delphi, p. 19, “The stone of Kronos was anointed daily, and at 
each festival draped with unwrought wool. This testifies that the stone was a 
primitive image, and it is natural to conceive these two remarkable stone fetishes 
(7.e. the stone just mentioned and the omphalos) as the couple who originally ruled 
Delphi—Poseidon and Ge—whom the new religion had to take over, explain and 
work into its cult.” Many years ago H. N. Ulrichs argued that the omphalos was 
a ay _— Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, I, p. 78. 

See p- 246. 


7 See G. Radet, Cybébé, passim. 
8 J.H.S. XXI, 1901, p. 164, fig. 44. 
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lished in 1901 she is seen with her two lions. Again on two cornelian 
gems found in 1921 by A. J. B. Wace in a tomb at Mycenae ! she 
appears dressed in a flounced skirt and open bodice with a rampant 
lion on either side. Above her head is a ritual object apparently 
formed of snakes from the centre of which rises the double axe. Ona 
terra-cotta plaque also found at Mycenae she is shown with two 
water birds; ? and again in similar guise on a gem found in the bee- 
hive tomb at Vaphio.* Furthermore she is represented holding two 
swans by the neck on a bead seal from Thisbe in Boeotia recently 
published by Sir Arthur Evans and dated by him about 1500 B.c.4 
This is proof of her presence in Greece in Mycenaean times. No 
such representation of her has yet come to light at Delphi so far 
as I am aware, but it is interesting to recall that according to some 
authorities the two birds which were on either side of the omphalos 
were swans, not eagles.° 

All these facts taken together make it probable that the primitive 
goddess who possessed the shrine at Delphi 
before the advent of Apollo was really this 
great mother goddess, and that it is not un- 
likely that she came to Delphi from Crete. 

In the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York for February, 1924, 
p. 36, there is published a Minoan gem 
(Fig. 5) which is of peculiar interest in the 
light of what has preceded.’ It is of red 
jasper, circular in shape, and has cut upon ci Nii ian 
it the figures of two reclining bulls arranged tn New York. 
back to back in a well-known Minoan 
fashion,’ that is, while one is in a correct position for the spectator 
the other is upside down. Over the head of each bull is a double axe, 
and in the middle, between the two, is the Minoan character £, 
already known from examples found in Crete. Whatever its pho- 
netic value, or its significance, or its proper position in Minoan writ- 
ing, such a character in historic Greek times would certainly be 
regarded as a letter E. 

What inferences can be legitimately drawn from the presence of 
this character on the gem? It must be remembered that above the 

XLI, 1921, p. 264. 

2 Arch. Zeit. 1866 (Arch. Anz. cols. 257 f. pl. A, No. 1). 

3 "Ed. ’Apx. 1889, pl. 10, No. 5. 

‘J.H.S. XLV, 1925, pp. 23 ff.; pl. II, No. 5 

5 Plut. De defectu orac. ch. 1. In Euripides, Ion 224, Gorgons are mentioned as 


about it (dui 5 Topyéves), but it seems doubtful whether the reference can 
be to the same objects. 

s] “ indebted to the Metropolitan Museum for the photograph of it published 
in Fig. 5 

7 See, for example, a sard from the Vaphio tomb on which two lions are so de- 
picted, ’Ed. ’Apx. 1889, pl. 10, No. 4 
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head of each bull is the double axe, an object of especial veneration 
in Minoan Crete and associated with the worship of Zeus. Here it 
indicates that these bulls are no ordinary animals, but are divine 
bulls, that is, they represent the Cretan Zeus himself in the guise of 
a bull. The association of the Minoan character with the bull god 
would thus seem to have some religious significance, perhaps being 
an indication of divinity. 

It has long been recognized that the double axe was not merely a 
symbol of the Cretan Zeus, but also of the great goddess associated 
with him.! If, then, the Minoan E can be used of the god of the 
double axe, it is reasonable to suppose that it might be used also of 
the goddess of the double axe, whom we have already had reason to 
identify with the Gaia or Ge of Delphi. Furthermore the ancient 
omphalos found by M. Courby in the inner sanctuary of Apollo was 
dedicated to Ge as the inscription on it proves; and not merely the 
omphalos, but the E upon it must likewise be regarded as dedicated 
to her. Otherwise it would not have been cut on the stone. Thus 
it appears that the mysterious E of Delphi really belonged to the 
Earth goddess. 

The E, then, seems to have originated in a Minoan character 
which may, perhaps, have signified divinity.2 Together with the 
omphalos itself it probably came to Delphi from Crete as an attri- 
bute of the great goddess. When Apollo became lord of the Delphian 
oracle he took over the sacred symbol of the goddess, just as he did 
the omphalos, as part of the property of the shrine. Later ages 
likened the symbol to a letter E which it resembled. Thus the 
Minoan character under the guise of an E became an attribute of 
Apollo, and as such it was venerated at Delphi throughout 
antiquity. The historic Greeks had lost all knowledge of its origin 
or significance. To them it was Apollo’s holy letter. The E of 
the temple at Delphi is thus an inheritance from prehistoric 
times, and another example of the conservatism in religious 
matters common in all ages. 

NICKERSON BATES 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

1 See above, p. 243, n. 6. 

? No examples of Minoan writing have yet been found at Delphi, unless the two 
characters inscribed on a bronze axe hammer published by Sir Arthur Evans in 


Scripta Minoa, I, p. 59, fig. 35, are such. They do not exactly agree with any 
characters so far found in Crete. 
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TRIBUTE ASSESSMENTS IN THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 
FROM 454 TO 440 B.c. 


Tue whole theory of tribute assessment periods in the Athenian 
empire has been brought to question recently by Wing,‘ in spite 
of the statement in the pseudo-Xenophontean Constitution of Athens 
that reassessments were, in general, made every four years.2, Wing 
argues that there were no regular assessment periods, or times of 
reassessment, but that the Athenians only on special occasions 
passed general decrees of reassessment, and that they altered at 
irregular intervals the amounts of tribute to be paid by individual 
cities. The four year interval mentioned in the Constitution of 
Athens, Wing observes, implies too great a rigidity of system, and 
he notices further that the tribute of individual cities, on the 
evidence of the quota lists, does actually show changes which 
cannot be made to correspond with the four year intervals of 
assessment. 

The purpose of this paper is to reéxamine the evidence for assess- 
ment periods during the fifteen years (454/3-440/39) represented 
by the quota lists on the first large stele in the Epigraphical Museum 
at Athens (J.G. I?, 191-205). 

This reéxamination reveals the fact that Wing has overlooked 
several important considerations which bear directly on the theory 
of assessment periods, and it reveals also new evidence which de- 
termines beyond doubt the beginning of an assessment period in 
443/2 (I.G. 202).3 

In the first place it must be kept always i in mind that the pre- 
served quota lists record only the one-sixtieth part of the amount 
of tribute collected in the year which they represent. The quota 
lists, therefore, do not give a correct mathematical key to the 
amount of tribute a city was supposed to pay, unless that city 
actually paid its entire assessment. Usually the cities whose names 
appear on the quota lists did actually pay the whole amount of their 

1 Wing, Tribute Assessments in the Athenian Empire, Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1916, Vol. I, pp. 289-297. 

2 Pseudo-Xen., Constitution of Athens, III, 5 

3 This change has not been fully recognized by Koehler, Kirchoff, Busolt, Pedroli, 
Beloch, and Cavaignac. The references are: 

Koehler, Urkunden und ya zur Geschichte des delisch-attischen 
Bundes, Abh. der Ber. Akad., 186 S 


Kirchhoff, Table in Corpus, Vol. L ff. 
Busolt, Der Phoros der athenischen Buendner von 446/5 bis 426/5, Philologus, 


XLI, 188 882, pp. 653-655. 
es 1 Tributi degli Alleati d’Atene, in Beloch’s Studi di Storia Antica, I, 1891, 


Beloch, ‘Griechiache Geschichte, I1?, 2, p. 333. 
Cavaignac, L’Histoire Financitre a’ Alhones au V™ Siécle, p. XX XVIII and p. 91. 
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assessment, and that amount may be reckoned immediately by 
multiplying by sixty the amount of the tithe as preserved in the 
quota list. But a slight variation in the amount of the quota need 
not imply a change in the assessment.! It may imply merely that 
in that particular year the Athenians collected less than was their 
due, or perhaps more, the regular assessment plus a certain amount 
in arrears. For example, the tithe attributed to Gargares in /.G. 
I?, 203 is 77 24 Dr., but the assessment of the city for this year was 
probably exactly the same as was the assessment for J.G. I’, 193 or 
I.G. 12, 214, where the tithe is 75 Dr. 

The irregularities in the record of Tenedos are now easily 
explained. J.G. I?, 198 will be discussed later and need not enter 
into the consideration here. The name, in one way or another, 
appears there four times. But the figures preserved in the tithe 
for 1.G. I?, 196 (--—FFFII) are not sufficiently significant to 
indicate an assessment different from that indicated by the tithe 
in 7.G. I2, 195 (HPA), even supposing that this latter figure 
represents the true assessment of the second period. The prob- 
abilities are, however, that the tithe of 7.G. I?, 195 represents 
a back payment, or a partial payment, just. as the tithe of 
Xadxnddvur (HHH) in the same inscription represents a partial 
payment, perhaps in arrears, on the assessment of nine talents 
laid upon Chalcedon in the second period.?, One may notice also 
that in this same inscription, J.G. I?, 195, the name Ilacavéjs ap- 
pears twice with its regular tithe of 50 Dr. But whether or 
not the tithe of Tenedos in J.G. I?, 195 (HPA) indicates the 
true assessment of that city, the preserved figures of the tithe in 
I.G. 12, 196 (-—-FFII) are not sufficient to indicate a change 
of assessment within the period. A similar explanation may be 
offered for the different tithes in J.G. I°?, 192 and 193, or for the 
different tithes in J.G. I?, 202, 203, and 205. And the record of 
Tenedos conforms very reasonably to the tribute assessment 
periods. 

For the sake of completeness I list here the other examples of slight 
divergence of tithe within the assessment periods in the first fifteen 
years. There is no significant difference between the amounts of 
quota recorded for Singus in /.G. I?, 191 and 193. The name ’ABvénvoi 
shows a variation between /.G. I?, 202 and J.G. I*?, 203, 204, and 205. 
The figures preserved in /.G. I?, 202 are, however, not sufficient to 
determine how great the variationis. The tithe of Buf avr: in J.G. 
204 is X[TEFIIII|, a variation from the normal tithe of X/PAAHIII! 
(1.G. I?, 202 and 203), but the variation is not large enough to reflect 
a difference in the assessment. The tithe HPAAAIIII for ‘AXuxapvacow 
in I.G. I*, 204 is not significantly different from the tithe HII! 

1 This was noted by Koehler, op. cit., p. 129. 2 See below p. 249: 
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recorded in J.G. I*?, 203 and 205. There was some divergence in tithe 
in the record of ‘H¢a:orcis between J.C. I?, 200 and J.G. T°, 201, but 
the preserved figures of J.G. I*, 200 are hardly enough to determine 
the extent of the difference. 

In the record of Kapvavéjs the tithe given in J.G. I, 230 is [HEFFII 
as distinct from the usual ["HHII of this period. The difference 
is only slight in any case, but I suspect that there is an error in the 
Corpus transcript. The miniscule restoration, certainly, gives the 
amount as ["FFFII, and this latter reading is followed in the new 
Corpus, I?, 195. 

The name appears in 192, 193, and 194 with 
tithes of 17%, 20, and 25 Dr. respectively. The normal tithe was 
probably 20 or 25 Dr., but the variation is so large that I have 
included this name in the list of exceptions given below. 

These small variations in tithe, then, do not indicate that there 
were changes in the assessment, and they should not be used as 
arguments against the theory of tribute assessment periods. Fur- 
thermore, there is one inscription (J.G. I?, 198) which is almost 
entirely an anomaly. Reference has already been made to the 
four appearances of Tenedos in this inscription. Cos appears three 
times, and several towns appear twice, or are credited with more 
than one payment. No single recorded tithe can be taken as a sure 
index of the amount of tribute a city was supposed to pay. Ir- 
regularities found in this inscription, consequently, cannot be used 
as evidence against the theory of tribute assessment periods. The 
importance of this observation is the more remarkable when one 
realizes that the records of a considerable number of cities apparently 
do not conform to the tribute assessment periods merely because of 
unusual quotas found in /.G. I[*, 198. Such cities are: Aino, 
Bovderns, Bufavrior,' Aapdavns, "EpvO@paior, Kufunvoi, 
Kappys,? Kgor, and Iapioc. 

With the above discussion in mind, we may readily see that 
exceptions to the rule of tribute assessment periods were not nearly 
so numerous as Wing has supposed them to be. And, curiously 
enough, the irregularities in the record of Chalcedon, which Wing 
chose for the illustration of his argument,’ are based on faulty res- 
torations in the Corpus. Wing says, “Chalcedon, for example, 
paid 71% talents in 452; 9 talents in 451; and 12 talents in 450. 
Changes occurred, therefore, both in 451 and 450.” The tribute 
of Chalcedon in 452 was, indeed, 71% talents, but its record for 451 
is not preserved. The nine talents of 451 belong to Kamires. The 
letters preserved on the stone are KA. This restoration is borne 
out by the inscription of the following year, 450 (.G. I’, 195). Here 

1 But of. J.G. I2, 204 and p. 248, supra. 


2 Cf. restorations for Kay:pjs in this paper, pp. 249, 250, and 254. 
3 Wing, op. cit., p. 293. 
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the name Chalcedonioi is restored without doubt with a tithe of 
300 Dr. (3 talents tribute).!. The other nine talents belong again 
to Kamires, and the letters preserved on the stone are again KA. 
The tribute of Chalcedon, therefore, was 71% talents in the first 
period, 9 talents in the second period,? and 9 talents in the third 
period (I.G. I°, 200). The restoration of the name Kamires in 
I.G. T°, 194 and 195 shows that its tribute for the first two periods 
was 9 talents. The appearance of the name in /.G. I’, 198 with a 
tithe of 400 Dr. proves nothing. It has already been noted that the 
figures in J.G. I?, 198 are not a reliable index of the assessment of that 
year.* As a further indication that the nine talents of J.G. I, 230 
do not belong to Chalcedon, we may notice that the name would 
have a different spelling from that of the entry where it may be 
restored with certainty. The name as restored with a tithe of 300 
Dr. is spelled XAVXEAON[IOI]. The proposed restoration with the 
tithe of 900 Dr. would have to be KA[VXEAONIOI]. We should at 
least expect the scribe to spell the same name the same way on the 
same inscription, and as a matter of fact there is no authority from 
the tribute lists for the spelling of the name as KAVXEAONIO! before 
I.G. T°, 203. The Corpus has added one more element of confusion 
by restoring the name as XAVKEAONIOI in J.G. I?, 193. There is no 
authority anywhere in the tribute lists for the spelling of the name 
with a K in the fourth letter space. 

The lapis primus of the Corpus, containing inscriptions 191 to 
205 inclusive, makes possible a certainty of dating assessments in the 
first fifteen years, and the assessment periods as indicated by this 
stone may be outlined as follows: 

I 454/3 -451/0 1.G. I2, 191, 192, 193, and 194 
II 450/49-447 /6 I.G. T°, 195, 196, 197, and 198 
Ill 446/5 -444/3 1.G. 2, 199, 200, and 201 

IV 443/2 -440/39 1.G. I2, 202, 203, 204, and 205 


The end of the fourth period cannot be determined from the first 
stone alone, and for the purposes of this paper the fourth period will 
be considered as extending merely from 443/2 to 440/39. 

When the irregularities of J.G. I?, 198 and the irregularities which 
show only a small variation in the amount of tithe within a period 
are left out of consideration, there are still several cities whose 
records of quotas paid do not conform ‘to the assessment periods 
as outlined above. These cities are: 

(1) HABAEPITAI: The amount of the tithe in J.G. I?, 196 is XHHHH. 
The tithe recorded for Abdera in J.G. I?, 195 for the same assessment 
period is X[". For some reason Abdera did not pay her full quota 


1 See addendum 1 at end of article p. 273. 2 Tbid. 
3 Busolt, op. cit., p. 704 suggests that the 400 dr. of 7.G. I, 233 (J.G. I?, 198) do 
not represent the full quota of Kay:pjs. 
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in 449/8 (J.G. I?, 196). One may assume from the appearance of 
the tithe X ["in the first assessment period (J.G. I?, 193) and in the 
third assessment period (J.G. I?, 200) that the true index of the trib- 
ute expected from Abdera in the second period also is the tithe 
x[" recorded in J.G. I?, 195. 

Abdera also presents an irregularity in the first period. The 
tithe recorded in J.G. I?, 191 is XHHPAAA!’, and the tithe recorded 
in I.G. I?, 193 is X[”. 

(2) LAM@SAKENOI!: There is a tithe of XHH in J.G. I’, 195, but 
a tithe of only PAAA[ in J.G. I?, 196. This failure to pay in 
449/8 was probably due to the famine of that year (Thuc. I, 
112 and Koehler, op. cit., p. 130). 

(3) VE®SIMANIOI: The variation in the tithe in the first period 
has already been mentioned (p. 249 above). 

(4) MENAAIOI: The tithe is "HHH in J.G. I?, 202 (see addendum 
2 at end of article p. 273), and [” in J.G. I?, 205. 

(5) [EVEIATAI: The regular tithe in the second period seems to 
have been (J.G. I?, 195 and 198), but the amount PA[ PIII! is 
recorded in J.G. I?, 197. 

(6) =AMOOPAIKES: The tithe shows a drop to HHHH in J.G. I’, 
205 after the recorded amount [*H in J.G. I?, 202. 

(7) =EPMYVIES: There is a very high payment in /.G. I*, 191 
(X"HHPAAH-), followed by a lower payment in /.G. [?, 194 
(PRAAAHIIII). 

(8) =TOVIOI: The record of Stolus shows a tithe of FA[FIIl! in 
I.G. T°, 195 and a larger tithe of PAAAF+FII in J.G. F?, 196. 

(9) XEPPONESITAI: Therecord presents atithe of XHHHPAAAIIII 
in I.G. I?, 195 and a tithe of X["HH [H] in J.G. I?, 197. 

Over against these nine exceptional cases where the amount of 
tribute paid did not equal the amount of tribute assessed there are 
the records of sixty-eight cities whose records of payment not only 
indicate the tribute assessment periods as given above, but actually 
demand the postulation of such periods. The names of these cities 
or peoples are: Aiyavrvot, Aivior, “Avdptor, 
*Aoraxnvol, “Aoruradays, "Aduraio, Bovderns, Bufavrion, 
Aapéavns, Arns, Aixara, Acootpirar, "Epwvns, "EpvOpaio, "Edéoror, Aipaior, 
“Hoarorins, Baio, "lara, Inddov1, “IuBpror, 
Kayipns, Kapvavéns, Kaptorior, Kvidvor, Kupaior, 
Kq@or, AeBéduor, Aruvato., Aivéwor, Madvacis, MnxvBepvaio, 
Muxdrioc, Mvdaons, ’AOnvav, Nicipior, Oivaior, 
Tkwwvaio, Lidovcwr, Tevédvor, Tepyepyns, Tupddita, 
Paonrirar, Pyyjrior, Pwxarns, Xadxearar, and Xeppovfawt. 

One needs only to marshall the evidence to see what the conclusion 
must be. There were reassessments of tribute in 450/49, in 446/5, 
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and in 443/2. This conclusion is based on the change of tithe alone, 
and the evidence is unmistakably clear. Certainly this is true for 
the first two reassessments. There is less evidence for the reassess- 
ment in 443/2, but other reasons will be brought forward later to 
confirm the fact of a reassessment in that year. 

For the sake of convenience in reference I give here in outline 
tabular form a list of those cities whose tithes show variation during 
the first fifteen years. The Roman numeral above the column 
denotes the assessment period indicated in that column, and the 
amount of the tithe is given together with the evidence for the 
amount. The numbers under the tithe refer to those inscriptions 
in Volume I of the Corpus, editio minor, where the name occurs. 

It was noticed above and it will be made clear from the table, 
that there were fewer changes in the amount of tithe in the 
year 443/2 than there were in 450/49 and 446/5. In fact, the 
presumption of a reassessment in 443/2, so far as the evidence of 
tribute payments is concerned, rests on the records of ’A@mvira:, 
Tevédior, and alone. And even 
the value of NeoroNra as evidence for the change depends on a 
somewhat uncertain assignment of the item A[IIll [Aus] 
of I.G. I?, 200 to the Hellespontine city.!_ The change in the tithe 
of ’ASvédnroi is not large enough to be significant. For this reason 
Koehler, and those who have followed him, did not distinguish be- 
tween the third and fourth assessment periods.” 

But it is precisely here, where evidence from the amounts of tithe 
is weakest, that other considerations help in determining the fact 
of the new assessment period. 

If one studies through the whole body of the tribute lists and 
notices the way in which the various names appear on the stone, he 
will be surprised, perhaps, at the number of different ways of spelling 
or listing a given name. For example, Potidaea appears as 
Tloreidaca or Iloredearar; Athenitai appears as ‘A@nvaio., 
Arcades, or "AOnvirac; and Lephsimanioi appears as Anyimanor, 
Anviuavior, or The remarkable fact is 
not so much that the spelling of the name changes, as that these 
changes in spelling occur, generally, in certain definite years, and 
these years are precisely those which mark the beginning of new assess- 
ment periods.* 


1Cf. p. 269 below. Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis quaestiones septem, 
diss. Ber., 1904, p. 35, has incorrectly used the records of Bov#efs and Zidoborr 
as evidence for the reassessment. The fragment from J.G. I, 235 on which the 
names occur belongs with J.G. I, 233. Cf. 1.G. I, Suppl., p. 71. It is given cor- 
rectly as part of J.G. I?, 198 in the new Corpus. 

2 Koehler, op. cit., p. 127 and p. 148. 

%In this paper the study includes the first fifteen years only, but it may be 
extended to all the preserved tribute lists, and the criterion of the spelling of the 
name offers a new guide for the dating of unassigned fragments. 
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II 


III 


IV 


*ABvdnvol 
See p. 248 


*AOnvirat 


Aly 


*Acraxnvol 


*Aduratot 


BovOecis 


But 


See p. 248 


Aapéaris 


Acijs 


Island 


Alxaa 
mao’ “ABinpa 


Atootpirar 


No Evidence 


194 


XHH 
192, 193 


XHH 
194 


191 


HP 


HHH 
193, 194 


APHIII 


191, 192, 194 
? 
193 


HP 


191, 193 


HP 


194 


194 


191, 193, 194 


APH 


191, 192 


196, 198 


AAAHII 
196, 197 


P 


196, 198 


XHH 
195, 198 


["H 
195, 196, 198 


No Evidence 


195 


HH 
198 


HHH 
196, 198 


195, 196, 197, 198 


195, 196, 198 


HAA? 
195, 196, 197, 198 


AAAAT+ 
196, 198 


AAAH+II 
196, 198 


195, 196, 198 


APH 


195, 196, 198 


HHHHfICc 
200, 201 


PACEIIII 


200, 201 


AAAHII 
199, 200, 201 


X 
200, 201 


No Evidence 


H 
199, 200, 201 


200 


No Evidence 


H 
199, 200 


No Evidence 


HP 


No Evidence 


199, 200 


No Evidence 


HHHH 
202, 203, 204, 205 


AAAH+II 
202, 203, 204 


202, 203, 204, 205 


X 
202, 204, 205 


202, 203, 204, 205 


H 
202, 203, 204, 205 


204 


HP 
202, 203, 204, 205 


H 
202, 203, 204, 205 


202, 203, 205 


XPPA 
202, 203, 204 


202, 203, 205 


H 
202, 203, 204, 205 


AAAH+II 
202, 203, 204 
? 

205 


203, 205 


a 
= 
— 
_- — 
— 
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III 


"Eptrijs 
"EpvOpaio 
"Edéotoe 
*“ABSnpirat 
See p. 250 
Alpatijs 
*‘Hoaortijs 
See p. 249 


Odorce 


OpauBaior 


"Ind 


“IuBpioe 


Kaptepijs 
See pp.249- 
50 
Kapvavéjs 
See p. 249 


Kaptorioe 


192 


No Evidence 


192, 193 


191, 193 


HHH 
191 


? 
192 


HHH 
191, 193, 194 


with Scione 
192, 194 


193, 194 


H 
191, 192, 193 


See Ilaxrin, p. 270 
192, 194 


? 
193, 194 


No Evidence 


193, 194 


193 


("HHP 
194 


No Evidence 


195, 196, 198 


198 


xr 


195, 196 


HHH 
195, 196, 197, 198 


AAATHE or 
198 


HHAAAAT}+ 
196, 198 


No Evidence 


HP 


195 


AH 


195, 196, 198 


196, 197, 198 


X 
195, 198 


198 


[’HHHH 
195, 196, 198 


195, 198 


195, 196, 198 


199, 201 


201 


[7H 


199, 200, 201 


xr 


200 


H 
199 


HHH 
200, 201 


XXX 
201 


alone III] 


199, 200, 201 


H 
199, 200, 201 


? 
200 
AAAH+II 
200 


No Evidence 


? 


No Evidence 


199, 201 


No Evidence 


No Evidence 


HH 
202, 205 


[PH 


202, 203, 204, 205 


No Evidence 


H 
203, 205 


HHH 
202, 203, 204 


[XXX] 
205 


202, 204, 205 


H 
202, 203 


202, 204, 205 
? 
204 


[7H 


202, 203, 204 


H 
202, 203, 204 


["H 


202, 204, 205 


202, 203, 205 


202, 203, 204 


— 
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II 


III 


IV 


Kgou 


Kupatoe 


Aauyaxnvoi 


See p. 251 


AcBédtoe 


See pp. 249, 
251 


Atuvatoe 


Madvaojs 


Mnxurepvatot 


Mevdator 


See p. 251 


Med 


HHH 
191 


{HH}H 
193, 194 


? 
194 


HHH 


191, 192, 193, 194 


XHH 
193, 194 


XHH 
194 


HHH 
194 


AA? 


192, 193, 194 


No Evidence 


[HHHAAAA.. 


191, 193 


HH 
193 


191, 193 


193, 194 


HAAAAP 
195 


195, 196 


HHH + 


195, 196, 198 


No Evidence 


196, 197, 198 


XHH 
195, 196, 198 


195 


? 
196, 197, 198 


AAAH+II(?) 
198 


X 
196 


H 
195, 198 


H 
195, 196, 197, 198 


196, 198 


X 
195, 198 


H 
195, 198 


? 
196, 198 


No Evidence 


No Evidence 


No Evidence 


HP 


199 


199, 201 


No Evidence 


H 
199 


200, 201 


? 


199, 200, 201 


a 


199, 201 


No Evidence 


No Evidence 


HHH 
202, 203, 204 


202, 204, 205 


HP 


203, 205 


PHHHH 


203, 205 


XHH 
202, 203, 204 


H 
208, 205 


APH 
202, 203, 204, 205 


203, 204 


202, 203, 204 


H 
202, 203, 204 


202, 203, 204 


202, 203, 204, 205 


202, 203, 205 


H 
202, 203, 204, 205 


H 
202, 203, 204 


— | 

=| | = 
mel 
| 
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Il 


IV 


NeoroXrat 


Hellespont 


Necbproe 


Oivaice 


Tlapravol 


See p. 251 


*Pnvatis 


Lapyodpaxes 
See p. 251 

Lepidior 

Lepuvrchs 


See p. 251 


See p. 248 


Lidoboror 


No Evidence 


No Evidence 


HP 


193 


HAAAH+I 
191, 194 


AAAH+II 
194 


No Evidence 


194 


194 


192, 193, 194 


HH 
194 


PPAAAASTFIIII 
191, 194 


HHHH 
191, 193, 194 


No Evidence 


? 
191, 194 


H 
195, 198 


195, 198 


No Evidence 


? 
195, 196, 198 


197 


HH 
196, 197, 198 


195, 197, 198 


H? 
195, 196, 197, 198 


196, 198 


["H 
195, 196, 198 


H 
196, 198 


HHH 
196, 197, 198 


HRAAAH+II 
195, 196, 197, 198 
195, 196, 198 


P 


195, 196, 198 


PAAAFFHIIII 
199, 200 


200 See p. 269 


? 
199 


199 


AAAI! 
199, 201 


? 
199 


No Evidence 


? 
199, 200 


199, 201 


No Evidence 


200, 201 


HH 
199, 200 


? 
199, 201 


AAAH+II 
199 


PAAAFFIIII 


203, 204, 205 


203, 205 


H 
203, 205 


203, 205 


AAAH+II 
202, 203 


AAAHFII 
203, 204, 205 


No Evidence 


202, 203, 204, 205 


202, 203, 204, 205 


202, 204, 205 


202, 203, 204, 205 


H 
202, 204 


202, 203, 205 


HH 
202, 203, 205 


202, 203, 204, 205 


202, 203, 204 


=== 
— 
— 
=| 
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| 


IV 


See p. 251 


Liproe 


See p. 248 


Teppepis 


ny 


Pwxaris 


XadxeGra 


Xarxnddrroe 

See pp.249- 
50 


Xeppovnotrat 


with @pauBato 
192, 194 
with Mecyperna 
|; alone? 


191, 194 


Aar 
193 


HHHHf 
192, 193 


191, 192, 193, 194 


193 


["H 
191, 193, 194 
? 

194 
HHH 
193, 194 
? 


194 


HHP! 


193 


[HH]H 
193 


X[PHHH 
191, 193, 194 


[HHPAAAAIIII 
196, 198 


PAAAH+I! 


195, 196, 198 


No Evidence 


HPAII? 


195, 196, 198 


? 
196, 198 


No Evidence 


HHH 
195, 196 


AAPFIIII 
195, 196 


HHH 
196, 198 


195 


["HHHH 
195, 196, 198 


HHH 
195, 196, 198 


195, 197, 198 


199, 200, 201 


200 


? 
199 


HHHP 
200, 201 


No Evidence 


199, 200 


No Evidence 


199, 200, 201 


99 


HPAA 
1 


AAAH+II 
200 


200, 201 


No Evidence 


? 
201 


["H 


202, 203, 204 


202, 203 


203, 204 


HHPAAAT HE 


202, 203, 205 


H? 
202, 204, 205 


No Evidence 
HHH 
202, 203, 204 


202, 203, 204 


HH 
203, 205 


AAAH+II 
202, 203, 204 


202, 203, 204, 205 


HHPAA 
204 


H 
203, 204, 205 


=: 
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So far as I know, this phenomenon has not been noticed before, 
and its significance in the study of tribute assessment periods is 
at once apparent. It has been the custom heretofore to determine 
the assessment periods by the changes in the amounts of tithe. 
It is now possible to supplement this method by using the additional 
evidence of the changes in the spelling of the names. During the 
first fifteen years, we may now be doubly sure that reassessments 
were made in 450/49, 446/5, and 443/2. The fact of the last re- 
assessment, which was somewhat inadequately supported by change 
in tithe, is sufficiently well established by the changes in the 
spelling of the names which appear in that year. 

Because Koehler and Kirchhoff, and those who have followed 
them, did not fully recognize the fact (now established) of a new 
assessment decree in 443/2, they failed also to understand the 
significance of one other item of evidence which they had at their 
disposal. In 443/2 the names on the quota lists appear for the 
first time in five geographical divisions. 

That this division depends on the arrangement of the names as 
they stood in the assessment list, and was not merely the innovation 
of the secretary of the Hellenotamiai, is shown by a quotation from 
Craterus of Macedon (F.H.G., Vol. Il, p. 618, fragment 2). He is 
cited by Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. Adpos) as giving part of an 
Attic decree with the heading Kapixds Sédpos followed by Carian 
names. Busolt rightly recognized that this could not be a quotation 
from the quota lists (for they were not decrees), but that it was a 
quotation from an assessment decree.! However, he, and Koehler 
and Kirchhoff before him, were unwilling, according to their theory 
of tribute assessment periods, to have a reassessment fall in 443/2, 
and they did not identify the fragment of Craterus as part of the 
assessment decree on which the quota lists of 443/2-440/39 were 
based.2. As a matter of fact, this fourth assessment period was the 
only one in which the Carian tribute was listed as distinct from the 
Ionic, and the heading Kapixds Bépos of the fragment from Cra- 
terus of Macedon makes it possible to assign it definitely to the 
reassessment decree of 443/2.* The fact of a reassessment in that 
year has been determined by changes in tithe and changes in the 
spelling of the names, and the appearance of the five geographical 
divisions establishes the date of the fragment from Craterus and 
confirms the dating of a reassessment in 443/2. It is strange that 
Koehler, who dated the change from five to four geographical divi- 
sions at the time of a reassessment which he supposed to fall in 
437/6,* should not have proposed the logical corollary of a reassess- 


1 Busolt, op. cit., p. 713. 

2 Kirchhoff thought it from some earlier assessment, and Busolt, following him, 
suggested that of 454/3 (Busolt, op. cit., pp. 713-714). : 

3 As by Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis quaestiones septem, pp. 35-37. 


4 Koehler, op. cit., p. 134. 
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ment in 443/2, when the division into five geographical districts 
was first established. 

The new criterion of the spelling of the names not only helps in 
determining the date of the assessment periods, but it establishes 
beyond a doubt the fact that the reassessments were general reassess- 
ments. That is, they included the names of all cities, not merely 
the names of those whose tribute was changed. The proof lies in 
the fact that several cities show changes in the spelling of the name 
at the beginning of new assessment periods, while the amount 
of the tithe remains the same. A case in point is the record of 
Priapos. So far as is known, the tithe of this city was always 8% 
Dr. But in J.G. I’, 193, 196, and 198 (representing the first two 
periods) the name is spelled [PIATES. In J.G. I, 199, 200, 203, 
204, and 205 (representing the third and fourth periods) the name 
is spelled [PIA[OS. And in J.G. 210 the spelling [PIATES 


reappears. 

It cannot be a mere coincidence that the majority of the changes 
in the spelling of the name occur in the first year of new assessment 
periods. The explanation is, of course, that the name as it appears 
on the quota list in any given period is spelled as it was on the assess- 
ment list which had been previously drawn to cover that period. 
Naturally, one must be prepared for exceptions. The scribe would 


be sure to copy correctly the amount of money received, but he 
would not necessarily be so careful in his transcript of the name 
to which the amount was credited. The amount of money and not 
the spelling of the name was after all the important thing. 

To determine, if possible, the chance for error, it will be useful to 
follow through the process of receiving the money into the treasury 
of Athena. 

Payments were made by the allies at the time of the Greater 
Dionysia.! ‘The money was received in the presence of the senate 
and checked, we must suppose, by the receiving board with cross 
reference to a copy of the assessment list which they had before 
them.? One chance for error in spelling existed in the first copying 
of the assessment list. Another chance for error occurred when the 
name of the city making payment was recorded by cross reference 
to this list. When the tithe was consecrated to the goddess, another 
record had to be made with the amount of the tithe only opposite 
the name of the city which had made payment, and, finally, a 
stonecutter was commissioned to chisel a copy of this ‘‘ quota list”’ 
in stone. It is clear that there was abundant chance for divergence 
of spelling to creep in between the assessment lists and the quota 
lists as they have been preserved to us. The remarkable thing is 


1 Aristophanes, Acharnians, 505-506; Scholia to Acharnians, 378, 504; Koehler, 
op. cit., p. 104; Wing, op. cit., p. 291. 
2 Ps. ’Xen., Constitution of ‘Athens, III, 2; Koehler, op. cit., p. 104, note 1. 
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that the scribes reproduced as faithfully as they did the spelling 
of the name as it originally appeared on the assessment list. 

It is possible to determine at once two natural directions of error. 
In the first place the name of a people is apt to occur on the quota list 
in place of the name of a town. Names were recorded in both ways 
and yet the names of people are more numerous. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the name of a people where the name of the town 
is known to have appeared on the assessment list. One might 
mention the name Kupficofs of I.G. I?, 194 where the spelling 
KupSioods in 1.G. I?, 191 shows that the name of the town and not 
the name of the people appeared on the assessment list of 454/3; 
the name Aaurwris of 194 where the spelling Aayravea of 
I.G. T?, 191 shows that the name of the town appeared on the assess- 
ment list; the name Yraprmdco in J.G. T°, 200 after the more general 
name Borraio in J.G. 199; the name Ilepxwow in I.G. 
205 after the name Ilepxwrn in J.G. I?, 202; the name AcxaworoXira 
in 7.G. 205 in place of Aixaca ’Eperpidy in I*, 202, 203; the 
name in 205 in place of in J.G. I’, 204. 
In J.G. T°, 201 appears the name ®4p8ndos, although the form 
PapBydw. appears in J.G. I’, 200 of the same period. But I am 
inclined to believe that even here the name was written on the 
assessment list as bapBndos. 

There is only one case, so far as I know, where the scribe has 
substituted the name of the town for the name of the people 
[Mevdai]lwy in J.G. I’, 204 for the usual 
The natural direction of error was the other way.' 

In the second place, we shall be prepared for simplifications in 
spelling, such as the transcription of only part of long names. 
Examples are Aixasa for Aixaca map’ “ABédnpa in I.G. 194, 
198 (?), 205 (?); Geppato. for év in 196, 
198; Oivator for év "Ikapw in I’, 196, 198; ’"EXaréa in J.C. 
I?, 205 for ’EXaéa Mipwapr. 

The following table and the notes which follow it record those 
names which show variations in spelling during the first fifteen years. 
I give the name as it appears in each of the first four assessment 
periods, the amount of the tithe recorded for each city, and also the 
evidence for both tithe and spelling. 

The first period (454/3-—451/0) includes J.G. I?, 191, 192, 193, 194. 

The second period (450/49-447/6) includes J.G. I?, 195, 196, 197, 
198. 

The third period (446/5-444/3) includes J.G. I?, 199, 200, 201. 

The fourth period (443/2-440/39) includes J.G. I?, 202, 203, 204, 
205. For the duration of this period cf. p. 250, supra. 


1 But cf. the possible restoration [Bove]ia in 7.G. I%, 203. 
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SPELLING 


EvIDENCE 


"Alerts 


*Aotupnvol 


T'pvyxiis 


Acijs 
Island 


"Afeaol 


OF cis] 


’A[orupnvol] 


*Aotup[nvol Mugoli 
’Aotupnvol Mvooli] 


BapyvaAcis 
Bapyvd[jjs] 
BapyuNjra 


7H 
Bepioror 


BovOetns 
Bovdaijs "EpvOpal 


Tpuyxiis 
Bovvxetijs 


T'purxiis 
I'purxijs 


Ans 


Atijs Knvaiov 


Acis 
Acijs 
Atfjs of € 
rod 


[APH 
ACEI 
ACEI 


ACEI 


? 


ACEI 
[APE 


ACEI 
AAAHFII 


[AIAAHHII 


193 
198 
none 
203 


192 
none 
199, 201 
205 


194 

195, 196, 197, 198? 
200 

203, 204, 205 


191, 193 
196 
199 

none 


191, 192, 194 

195, 196, 197, 198? 
201 

202, 203, 205 


194 
197 (EM 5224) 
Cf. note on 
’"AOnvira, p. 265 
196, 198 
201 
202, 203, 204 


194 
197 (EM 5224) 
Cf. note on 
"AOnvira p. 265 
196, 198 
none 
202, 203, 204 


194 
196 
199 
202, 203, 204, 205 


Name | TirHe | 

| | | 
lll 
| 
| 
| IV | 
i 
IV 
| | 
| IV | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
I 
| 
IV | || | 
I | 
ll | ' 
ll 
IV 
Thrace II H 
IV | 4 
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PERIOD 


SPELLING 


EVIDENCE 


Alxaa 


Aipatijs 


“Apraycavol 


KapBacvarins 


"Eperpiay 
Alixasa ’Eperpt 
Aixaa ’Eperp 


*EXatirac 


"EXala rapa Mupi- 
*EXatéo wapa Mv- 


Alpaiot 
Aipaio 
Aipaio 
Alpatijs 


Aiowv 


Alowvijs 


Alowv 


or 


“Apray.ot 
“Apraytavoi 


Oepuato: 
Oepuata & 


Oepuaioa "Ixapou 


KapBacvavrins 
KapBacvaviis 
Kapf|acvavijjs rapa Kaivor] 
rapa Kaivoy 


Kepaptor 


ACEI 


API 


HHH 


191 
195, 197, 198 


199, 201 
202, 203, 205 


193, 194 
none 
199, 201 
203, 205 


191 


HHH 195, 196, 197, 198 


H 
H 


Aar 


Aar 
Aar 


III 


[HEAP 
HPAP 


ACEI 


HP 
(HP) 

HP 


199 
203, 205 


194 
none 
201 

, 204, 205 


193, 194 
196, 198 
200 

204, 205 


none 
196 
200 
202, 203, 204, 205 


193, 194 
195, 196, 198 
none 
203, 205 


191, 192, 193, 194 
195, 196 

201 
202, 203, 204, 205 


191, 193, 194 
196, 198 
200 
202, 203, 204 


262 
| | | 
NAME | TITHE 
HHHH 
Ill ? 
| IV ? 
I | | 
Il 
IV 
I 
Il 
IV 
I — 
Il 
Il | 
IV 202 
191, 
Il ? 195, 
| IV 203, 
| 
I 
II 
IV 
II P 
Ill 
IV a 
II 
III 
IV 
I 
Il | 
Ill 
: 
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PERIOD 


SPELLING 


TITHE 


EviDENCE 


Aaurwvens 


Mapwvirat 


Muptvator 


Naktarat 


NeowoXtrat 
Hellespont 
See p. 269 

below 


NeoroNirat 


by Antisara 


NeoroXtrat 
Mendaean 


KupBtcods 
Kupfioojs 
KupBicods 


AayuTrovaa 
Aaurovea 


Anviuavioe 
Anyvavijs 


Mapwvirat 
Mapwvrirat 
Mapwvirat 
Mapwvecijs 


Tépuepa 
M 
[M 


Mupivator 
Mupwvator 
rapa Kiunv 
Mupiwwato 
Nagtarat 
Natia rapa M.. 


an’ 
ax’ 
Nedzokts am’ 


Nearods év Opaxn 


NedroXts rap’ ’Avricdpav 


NeowoXirat 


Mevoalwy 


NeoroXtrat 
NeoroXirat 


AAAH+II 
[AJAAFHFII 
A{AAPIH I! 


[AP 
ACEI 
ACEI 


AA? 


ACEI 


ii 


APF 
[ACEI 
ACEI 


191, 193, 194 
195, 196, 198 
199, 200 
none 


191, 194 
196 
199, 200, 201 
202, 203, 204, 295 


192, 193, 194 
196, 197, 198 
200, 201 
202, 203, 204, 205 


191, 192, 193, 194 
195, 196, 198 
199, 200, 201 
202, 203, 204 


192, 193, 194 
195, 196 
200, 201 

202? 


193, 194 
195, 198 
199 
203, 205 


202, 203, 204 


none 
195, 198 

200 
203, 205 


191 
195, 196 
199, 200 

202 


191, 194 
195, 196, 197 
199, 201 
202, 204, 205 


I 
Ill 
IV | 
I | 
II 
III 
IV | 
It 
IV | | 
I | HP 
II HF 
Ill HF | 
IV HF 
| 
I | 
Il 
Ill 
IV 
I H 
II H 
Ill H 
IV | H 
I 193, 194 
II | 196 
Ill 200 
IV | 
I | | 
II 
| 
IV | 
| 
| 
— 
Il 
Ill 
| IV | | 
| 
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SPELLING 


EVIDENCE 


Tlepxworoe 


TloredeGrat 


Lepuaion 


Lepuvrc 


Xepporvnotrat 


Tlepxworor 
Tlepxwrn 
Tlepxwrn 
Tlepxarn 


TloAcxvatoe . 
TloXtxvatoe Or 
xvirat 


Tloreliaca 
TloredeGrat 


Ilpcaris 
IIpiaros 
IIplazos 


Lepuaio Or Lepuys 
Lepus 
Lepuaior 


Lepuudijs 
LepBuris 
Lepuvrchs 


Xepoorvnotrar 
Xeppovnairar 
Xeppornoirat 


Xeppovnoira ax’ 'Ayopas 


H? 


193, 194 
196 
| 199, 200, 201 
202, 205 


194 
195, 196, 197, 198 
199, 201 
202, 203, 204, 205 


none 
none 
200, 201 
202, 203, 204, 205 


193 
196, 198 
199, 200 

203, 204, 205 


none 


195, 196, 198 
200, 201 
205 


191, 194 
196, 197, 198 
200, 201 
200, 203, 205 


191, 193, 194 
195, 197, 198 
201 
203, 204, 205 
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NAME | PERIOD | TITHE 
| | 
| | 
| 
| I | | 
| Iv | | 
| 1 | | 
| I | | 
Iv | | 
I 
Ill 
IV PH 
I 
II 
Ill 
IV 
I 
II 
III | 
IV | [FEF 
I 
| HHH 
| | | 
| Iv | } 
| 1 | | X{PHHH 
| II | ? 
| H 
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NOTES 

ATEIES: The double I in J.G. I?, 203 is probably a misspelling, 
and of no significance. 

AQENITAI: The Corpus gives under J.G. I?, 197 a small frag- 
ment (EM 5224) transcribed by Hondius and now published by 
him in his Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, with the names [PEN] 
AI[ES], SEPIPIOI, AIES, AOENAI AIAAE[S], [(AJPYAXES, and [HES 
TIAIE[S] (sic). Although the fragment belongs to J.G. [?, 195 
rather than to J.G. I*?, 197 (a discussion of the date is not neces- 
sary here) it falls within the second assessment period and gives 
the spelling for AOENITAI in the second period as AOENAI 
AIAAES, just as it was in the third and fourth periods. The 
appearance of the form AQENAIOI! in J.G. I?, 196 illustrates the 
tendency of the scribe to give the name of a people instead of 
the name of a city. 

AINEATAI: The variations between AINEATAI, AINEIATAI, and 
AINIATAI are not such as to indicate any difference of spelling on 
the assessment list. 

AVOPOKONNESIOI: The variation between AVOTOKONNESIOI 
and AVOPEKONNESIOI is not such as to indicate any difference of 
spelling on the assessment list. 

APKESEIA: The form KAP[AQION APKESEIA appears in /.G. 
I?, 204 instead of the form KAP[TAQOAPKESEIA of J.G. I?, 202,203, 
205. In J.G. I?,,205 APKESEIA is spelled with a double =. These 
are not significant differences. 

A2SEPITAI: This city paid together with Olynthus and Scabala 
in the first year. The presence or absence of the rough breathing 
in the record of Assera is of no significance. 

ASTY[AVAIES: The spelling AS STY[AVAIES in J.G. I’, 198 is not 
significantly different. 

A=TYPENOI: The proper restoration for J.G. I?, 192, 199, and 
201 may perhaps be ASTYPENOIMY&OI, and if so, the name shows 
no variation in spelling. The suggested restoration of the Corpus, 
I.G. I, 193, Col. I, line 17 H{[H] AS T[YPENOI] cannot possibly be 
correct. The other alternative H[PJ]AST[AKENOI] should be 
adopted without question. The ASTYPENOI paid a tithe of only 
CHI! in the first period. Cf. Dahms’ restoration adopted by the 
Corpus in J.G. I?, 192, Col. V, line 11. 

AYVIATAI: The differences between AYVIATAI, AYVIETAI, and 
OYVIATAI are not such as to reflect a difference of spelling on the 
assessment list. The spelling OYVIATAI (J.G. I?, 196) was an error 
of the stonecutter. Compare this with his similar mistake of the 
same year in writing OASQOPES for OAZOAPES, a mistake which 
he corrected. The form AYVIATAIKAPES appears in J.G. I, 191. 

BAPAYVIES: The spelling in the third period may have been 
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BAPAYVIETAI. The final E= in J.G. I, 200 is a restoration. In 
I.G. ¥*, 203 and 204 read BAPAYVIETAI instead of BAPAYVIES, as 
in the Corpus. 

BOTTIAIOI: The name BOTTIAIO! occurs in J.G. I*, 199 in place 
of the more usual 2[APTOVIOI. Cf. p. 260, supra. 

BOYOEIE=: The possible reading [BOYOE]IA in J.G. I*, 203 for 
the usual BOYOEIE has been noted above, p. 260, note 1. 

BYIANTIOI: The double I in /.G. I’, 195 is of no significance. 

APYAXES The spelling |AJPYAXES in J.G. I?, 197 on a fragment 
(EM 5224) belonging to J.G. I?, 195 (see note on AOENITAI above) 
is exceptional. 

AAYNIOTEIXITAI: The variation between AAYNIOTEIXITAI and 
AAMNIOTEIXITAI is irregular throughout. 

AIAYMOTEIXITAI: The spelling AIAYMOTEXITAI in J.G. T°, 196 
is not significantly different. 

AIKAIA (Eretrian): The irregularity of the spelling AIKAIO;“OVIT AI 
in I.G. I?, 205 (7.e., the tendency of the scribe to write the name of 
the people instead of the name of the town) has been noted above, 
p. 260. 

AIKAIATAPABAEPA: This name appears regularly as here 
quoted, except in J.G. I?, 194, 198, and 205. These exceptions are 
in the direction of simplicity. 

AIOSIPITAI: There is no significance in the different spelling 
AIOSEPITAI of J.G. I, 191. 

EVAIITAI: It seems probable that the long form of this name, 
EVA[IEAl‘APAM], as restored in the Corpus for /.G. I*, 203, repre- 
sents the reading of the assessment list for the fourth period. The 
appearance of EVAIEA, therefore, in 7.G. I?, 205 is an exception in 
the direction of simplicity. Cf. note on AIKAIA, supra. There is 
no significance in the difference between EV AIA and EVAIEA. 

EVAIOSIO! (Erythraean): On the analogy of BOYOEIESEPYOPAI 
(1.G. I*, 201) this name should be restored in the third period as 
EVAIOSIOIEPYOPAI (J.G. I’, 201). 

HABAEPITAI: The omission of the rough breathing has no sig- 
nificance. The name is spelled ABAEPITAI in J.G. T°, 209 and 218, 
but so far as is known, the rough breathing is always present during 
the first four periods. 

HAIPAIES: The presence or absence of the rough breathing is 
of no significance. The spelling AIPAIOI in J.G. I’, 205 is an ex- 
ception to the rule of spelling as given in the table. 

HAIZONIOI: The spelling HAIZONIOI in J.G. I’, 205 is an example 
of the tendency mentioned above (p. 260) for the scribe to write the 
name of the people instead of the name of the town. The restora- 
tion in/.G. I?, 202 should probably be A[I|=ON] instead of A{I=ONIO]]. 
The presence or absence of the rough breathing is of no significance. 
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HAVIKAPNASSI0I: The spelling HAVIKAPNASIO! in J.G. FP, 
194 is an exception to the rule for spelling in the first period. The 
presence or absence of the rough breathing is of no significance. 

HE23I0Il: The presence or absence of the rough breathing is of 
no significance. 

HESTIAIES: The spelling [HESS|TIAIE|S] of 7.G. I°, 197 (EM 
5224) is not significantly different. For the date of this fragment ef. 
note on AOQENITAI, p. 28, supra. 

HE@AISTIES: The presence or absence of the rough breathing 
is of no significance. 

OASOAPES: The name appears as OAS¢APES in I’, 196, 
but the ¢ was a stonecutter’s error, and one may easily discern 
from the stone or from a squeeze a dot in the center of the > by 
which the stonecutter corrected it to ©. Cf. note on AYVIATAI 
above. 

OEPMAIOI: There is an exception to the spelling of the first 
period in the reading OEPMAIOIEXSIKAPO of J.G. P, 194. In 
I.G. I, 196 and 198 the spelling is simplified to the one word 
OEPMAIOI. 

OPAMBAIOI: This name appears with Scione in the first period 
as SKIONAIOIKAIOPAMIFAIOI (U.G. T°, 192, 194). During the 
second period, however, and subsequently, the two peoples paid 
separately. In J/.G. I?, 202 the reading of the Corpus transcript 
for this town is OPANiES. Pittakis is the only one who has seen 
the particular fragment on which this name appeared, and he 
evidently took what he saw on the stone for a variant on the 
spelling of OPANIETAI. Koehler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen, 
Abh. der Ber. Akad., 1869, p. 34 notices that the OPANIETAI were 
from Caria and that hence their name could not have appeared on 
this fragment. On the general analogy of J.G. I*, 203 he restores 
with practical certainty OPAM|BAIOI] in place of the OPANIES of 
Pittakis. 

IATA!: There is no significance in the difference in spelling 
between |ATAI and IETAI. 

KAMIPE: There is probably no significance in the difference 
of spelling between KAMIPES and KAMEPES, although the form 
KAMEPE= may possibly occupy the first period and the form 
KAMIPE the second, third, and fourth. 

KAPBASYANAES: The name in the third period may, of course, 
have been abbreviated, but the appearance of other long names in 
this period makes probable the longer form here as well. Cf. the 
records of the Erythraean group and of Elaiea. In the fourth 
period the use of the long form is clear from /.G. I’, 204, and should 
be restored, even though in abbreviated form, in /.G. I’, 202, 203, 
204 as well. Certainty is, of course, impossible. In J/.G. T°, 205, 
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after the analogy of EVAIEA and AIKAIA we may expect the 
simple name KAPBAZYANAE&. 

KAPYANAES: The omission of the A in J.G. I?, 198 was a mistake. 

KEAPIATAI: There is no significance in the difference between 
the spellings of KEAPIATA! and KEAPIETAI. 

KEPAMES: The spelling |KEPJAM[E]s in J.G. T°, 194 is an 
exception to the proposed rule for spelling in the first period. 

KVAIOMENIO!: The double I in /.G. I?, 195 is probably a mis- 
take, and in any case it is of no significance. 

KVAYNAES: The transcript of J.G. I*?, 202 in the Corpus alone 
gives the reading |K]VAYNAI[Ol]. The stone itself shows 
KVAY NAE[3}. 

KOVO®ONIO!: The form KOVO¢ONITAI in J.G. I, 193, is an 
exception. 

KYVVANTIOI: There is no distinction between the spellings 
KYVVANTIO!I and KYVVANAIOI. . The name has but one FL in‘/.G. 
I?, 198. 

KYNAYES: There is no significant difference between the forms 
KYNAYES and KiINAYE®. 

KYPBISSE=: The spelling KYPIFISSES in J.G. 194 is an 
example of the tendency noted on p. 260 above, for the scribe to 
substitute the name of the people for the name of the town. There 
is no significant difference in the form KYPPISES of J.G. I’, 198. 

VAMfONEIES: In J.G. 194 the spelling LAMTONES shows 
that the scribe has writtén the name of the people instead of the 
name of the town. The restoration of the Corpus in /.G. I?, 199 
should be changed from VA|M[ONEIES] to LA|Mf[ONEIA]. 

VE?SIMANAES: The restoration of the Corpus should be 
in I2, 193 instead of The 
restoration in J.G. I?, 194 should be |VJE¢S|IMANIOI] instead of 
|VIE@s|IMANAES]. The restoration in 197 should be 
|VE¢S]IMA|NAOI] instead of [VEOS]IMA[NAES]. The restoration 
in J.C. 205 should be [VE®2Y]ANA[ES], which agrees with the 
rule for spelling and also with the stoichedon arrangement of the 
letters. 

VIMNAIOI: The spelling VIMNIOI! in J.G. I*, 198 is probably an 
error of the scribe or stonecutter. 

MAPONITAI: The spelling MAPONES in J.G. I?, 195 and the spell- 
MAPONITAI in J.G. I?, 204 are exceptions. 

MEKYBEPNAIOI: There is no significance in the difference be- 
tween MEKYBEPNAIO! and MEKY[EPNAIOI. The spelling with [ 
seems more usual, but the stones are not well enough preserved to 
give very complete evidence. 

MENAAIOI: The spelling MEAAIOI in J.G. I?, 196 (449/8) was 
an error of scribe or stonecutter. : 
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The name appears as MYEIFIO! in J.G. I’, 195. 
Perhaps this spelling is an error for MYESSIOl. If not, the form 
MYEFIOI should be restored throughout the second period. 

MYNAIOI: The simple form MYNAIOI is quite clear in J.G. I’, 196. 

NAXSIATAI: The difference in spelling between NAX=IATAI and 
NAX3IETAI is of no significance. 

NEANAPEIA: The spelling throughout the first four periods is 
always the same. The variation NEANAPEA in J.G. I’, 205 is of no 
significance. 

NEOPOVITAI (Hellespont): The appearance of the name 
NEAMOVIs in J.G. I?, 198 with a tithe of I[II!] may be referred 
either to the Hellespontine Neapolis or to Neapolis by Antisara, as 
in the index of the Corpus. The stone is broken away immediately 
after the name and it is probable that the restoration should be 
either NEAMOVIS|TAPANTISAPAN] or 
running over, if need be, into the second column, as is allowable 
in I.G. 7,198. Similarly, the item NE|A[OVI=] of 7.4. 196 may 
belong to the Hellespontine city. The restoration should in that 
case be NE[ATOVISA[AOENON]. If the name is to be referred to 
the city by Antisara, the restoration should be NE{Af‘OVIs- 
[APANTISAPAN]. In/J.G. I?, 200 thename NEAfOVl= occurs twice, 
once as [NEA[‘O]l l= and once as NEA[O[L 13] with a tithe of 
On the assumption that the Hellespontine city kept its distinctive 
epithet this latter item may be restored as NEA[O[VI=A[AQENON]. 
This leaves the name [NEA[O]ll= for Neapolis by Antisara, and 
neither name need now be referred to the Mendaean Neapolis, as 
in the index of the Corpus. This distribution conforms well with 
the rules for spelling, for in 7.G. I*?, 200 the Mendaean Neapolis 
should be represented by the form NEOf[OVITAI, and not NEA[OVIs. 
In 7.G. I?, 203 the restoration of the Corpus should be NEA [OVIs- 
or some abbreviation of it instead of NEA[[OV IS]. 

NEOPOVITAI (by Antisara): The restoration in J.G. I?, 196 should 
be NE[APOVISTAPANTISAPAN]. Or perhaps it should be NE- 
[APOVISAPAGENON], in which case its record belongs to the 
Hellespontine list. The name NEO[OVITAI of J.G. I?, 197 belongs 
to the Mendaean Neapolis and not to the Neapolis by Antisara, 
as assigned in the old Corpus. For the name in J.G. I’, 198 ef. note 
above on the Hellespontine city. The item from J.G. I’, 200 to be 
referred to Neapolis by Antisara is [NEA[O]VI=, with tithe not 
recorded. The amount A/"-llll may be restored, however, with 
certainty. So far as is known the quota of Neapolis by Antisara 
was always the same. 

NEOfOVITAI (Mendaean): The entry 
of I.G. I?, 194 is an exception to the norm of spelling established by 
I.G. 191. In 195 the name appears as NEO[OVITAI| 
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MENAAIONAPOIKOI, which differs from the simple form NEO/O- 
VITA! of J.G. I?, 196, 197. The entry in J.G. I*?, 197 has been 
wrongly assigned to Neapolis by Antisara in the old Corpus. In 
I.G. T°, 200 neither appearance of NEA[OVI= belongs to the Men- 
daean city. In J.G. I?, 204 the form [NEATOV]I=|[MENAAIJON is 
an exception (cf. p. 260 supra). 

OINAIOI: The record of this name shows changes in spelling. 
Probably the name on the assessment list in the first and second 
periods was OINAIOIENIKAPOI and the change was made to 
OINAIOIEXSIKAPO in the third and fourth. The form OINAIOIEXs- 
IKAPO, then, in JG. I?, 194 is exceptional. In /.G. I’, 196 and 
198 the descriptive epithet is omitted (cf. note on OEPMAIO! above). 
There is another anomalous form OINAIO|I]IKAP in J.G. I?, 203. 

[AKTYE: The name appears as TAKTYESIAYMES in P, 
192 and as [AKTYE in J.G. I?, 194. In the second period PAKTYE 
disappears and IAYMES appears alone. 

PAPPAPIOTAI: The name is regularly spelled [‘AP{"APIOTAI. 
The form TAPfAPIOI in J.G. I*?, 203 was probably an error. 

PEAIES: This name occurs in the third and fourth periods as 
PEAIESEVVINAOI. The form PEAIESEAVINAO of J.G. T°, 204 is 
an exception. In J.G. [I?, 200 the Corpus restoration [E[AIE=] 
should probably be changed to read PE[AIESEVVINAOI]. 

EVEIATAI: There is no significance in the difference of spelling 
between [EVEIATAI and PEVEATAI. 

PEPKOSIOI: The spelling TEPKOIOI in J.G. I?, 205 is an evidence 
of the tendency already noted (p. 260, supra) for the scribe to write 
the name of the people instead of the name of the city. 

POVIXNITAI: The spelling TOVIXNITAI in J.G. I, 197 is excep- 
tional. The restorations in J.G. I?, 204 and 205 should be 
[OVIXNITAI instead of the form [OVIXNAIOI as in the Corpus. 

POTEIAEATAI: The restoration of the Corpus MOT(EIAAIA] in- 
I.G. T°, 202 should be changed to read TOT(EIAEATAI]. There is 
no authority from the tribute lists for the form [OTEIAAIATAI 
given in the index of the old Corpus. 

[’PIANES: There is no significance in the difference in spelling 
between [PIANES and 

[TEVEOSIOI: In the first, second and fourth periods this name 
appears as["TEVEOSIOI. It was spelled TTEVEOSIOIEPYO in the 
third period (J.G. I?, 201), perhaps with variants on that abbre- 
viation. 

[YAAVES: There is no significance in the difference between 
PYAAVES and [YAEVES. 

PENAIES: This name is regularly spelled PENAIES. The ap- 
pearance of the form PENAIOI in J.G. T°, 202 is exceptional. Or 
perhaps the spelling of the fourth period was PENAIOI. In this 
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case the form PENAIES of J.G. I?, 204 is exceptional and the form 
|PENAIOI] should be restored in J.G. I?, 205. 

SEVYMBPIANOI: The spelling SEVYNBPIANOI in J.G. I?, 194 
was probably an error. In any case it can hardly be of significance. 

=ZEPMAIOI: The spelling SEPMAIOI in J.G. I?, 195 is excep- 
tional. It may be well to note here also that the identification of 
Serme and Sermylia (as in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Sermyle) is un- 
founded and in direct contradiction of the epigraphical evidence. 

SIAAIOI: The spelling =INAIOI is not significantly distinct from 
ZIAAIOI. In J.G. I?, 196 the form =!AAIO! is a stonecutter’s error 
or misspelling of =IAAIOI. Cf. Koehler, op. cit., p. 169. 

=!AOZI01: In the first, second and fourth periods this name 
is spelled =|AOZIO!I. In the third period it appears as =!AO=IOI- 
EPYOPAI (J.G. I?, 201). 

SKAMSAIOI: The spelling =KA%=/01 in J.G. I?, 205 was probably 
a mistake, and has no significance. The form =KA¢=AIOlI appears 
twice in J.G. I’, 198 and probably represents a double entry for the 
Thracian city. There is no need to refer one of the items to the 
=KA%3I0! of the Hellespont. 

=KIONAIOI: Throughout the first period this name was recorded 
together with OPAMBAIOI. Subsequently it appeared alone. 

=TOVIOI: The joint payment of Stolus and Mecyberna appar- 
ently lasted only one year. 

=YAAAEVES: At the beginning of the third period (J.G. I?, 199) 
the =YAAAEVES and AMYNANAES are listed as paying together. 
This is the last appearance of the AMYNANAES, and they were 
probably absorbed by the =YAAAEVES as far as relations with 
Athens were concerned. There is no significance in the difference 
in spelling between 2YANAEVES (J.G. I?, 200) and =YAAAEVES. 
The form [IKPESSYAN[AEVEYS$] appears in J.G. I?, 191. The form 
SY[AAAEVES]H[ON — — — APXEl] appears in J.G. I?, 195. 

TEINOI: There is no significant difference between the forms 
TENOl and TEIOI. 

TOPONAIOI: The form KOPONAIOI in J.G. I?, 202 is an error. 

TYPOAITA: This name appears as TYPOAITAI in /.G. I’, 193, 
and as TYPOAITA in J.G. I?, 199 and 200. 

APBEVIOI: The spelling ¢APBEVO€ occurs in J.G. I?, 201 in 
place of the more usual PAPBEVIOI. Cf. note on Pharbelus above, 
p. 260. 

EAETIOI: The variations of spelling, @EAONTIO! (.G. 
200), and ¢EAENTIO! (/.G. FP, 201), are of no significance. 

XAVKEATAI: There is no significance in the differences of spelling 
between XAVKEATAI, XAVKIATAI, and XAVKEIATAI. 

XAVXEAONIOI: The restorations of KA|VXEAONIOI] ["HHHH 
in J.G. I’, 194 and 195 belong to Kamires (cf. pp. 249-50, supra). 
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XAVXEAONIO! appears first as KAVXEAONIOI in J.G. T°, 203, but 
the difference between initial X and K was apparently not signifi- 
cant of the spelling on the assessment list. There is no authority 
for the spelling XAVKEAONIO! as cited in the index of the Corpus. 

XEPPONESIOI: The name is spelled XEPSONESIOI in the first 
period (J.G. I’, 193) and XEPPONESIOI in subsequent periods. 

XEPPONESITAI: The spelling XEPPONESITAI in J/.G. I?, 194 
is an exception. If the spelling XEPSONESITAI is taken as stand- 
ard for the first period, then the entry in J.G. I’, 191 should be 
restored to read [XKEPSONES|ITAI. In the fourth period the resto- 
ration of J.G. I°, 203 should be X|EPPONESITAIA[AAOPAS] or some 
abbreviation of it. The entry in J.G. I’, 205 was probably the one 
name XEPPONESITAI, after the analogy of Elaiea, Dikaia, and 
Karbasyandes. 

The above tabulation of changes in spelling on the quota lists of 
the first fifteen years shows that variation in spelling is a legitimate 
and very useful help in determining tribute assessment periods. 
It also shows the possible danger of relying too much on a change 
of spelling. Exceptions in the above table are relatively much more 
numerous than exceptions in the amounts of tithe recorded. And 
yet this is but natural. After all, the important item to be recorded 
was the amount of the tithe, and the scribe was not necessarily so 
careful in copying the name of the town or people. Some obvious 
changes could hardly escape his notice, and the quota lists reflect 
perfectly the spelling of the assessment decrees. Small matters like 
the rough breathing or the interchanging of an | or E or even El 
are of no significance whatsoever. And yet there are at times 
changes of greater importance which fail entirely to conform to 
the theory of assessment periods. The student of the above table 
must be prepared for an unusually long list of exceptions. I can 
only argue that this is, in re ipsa, natural. And I present the table 
in full to speak for itself. 

The argument in favor of the proposed theory of determining 
assessment periods by the spelling of the name does not, however, 
rest on explaining away the exceptions noted above. It rests on the 
fact that the great majority of significant changes in spelling indicate 
exactly the same assessment periods as are indicated by the changes 
in tithe. 

The following is a list of those cities which conform without a 
single exception to the theory as proposed in this paper: ’Afecjs, 
Bepioior, Knvalov, ard rod “Adw, 
Mupwaia, NagtGra:, an’ wap’ ’Avricdpar, 
Tloreidaca, IIpiamos, and Xepporhaeror. 

I have not included the names of those cities where fhe exceptions 
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may be easily explained. They are: ’A@jvac Acddes, Aixaca "Eperpidv, 
Aixata map’ “ABénpa, Aiowyior, KupBiocds, Aaurwveris, Oivator, 
and 

And finally, I should like to select as particularly significant and 
indicative of the tribute assessment periods given in this paper the 
records of ard Knvaiov, Atijs aré rod “Adw, Anyipaviis, Mupiwaior, 
NagtGrat, Moreidara, and Ipiazos. 

The principal conclusions reached in this discussion may now be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Irregular amounts of tithe recorded in J.G. I?, 198 cannot 
be used as evidence against the theory of tribute assessment periods. 

(2) Slight variations in tithe cannot be used as evidence against 
the theory of tribute assessment periods. 

(3) Tribute assessment periods may be determined not only by 
changes in the amounts of recorded tithe but also by changes in the 
spelling of the names of cities. 

(4) Tribute reassessments in the first fifteen years occurred in 
450/49, in 446/5, and in 443/2. 

(5) The reassessment of 443/2 is indicated, in part, by the intro- 
duction of the five geographical divisions: Ionic, Hellespontine, 
Thracian, Carian, and Nesiot. Fragment 2 (Mueller, F.H.G.) 
of Craterus of Macedon belongs to the assessment list of 443/2. 

(6) The reassessments were general reassessments and included 
the names of all cities, not merely the names of those whose tribute 
was changed. 

BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ADDENDA 
1. To pages 249 and 250. 
2. To page 251.7 


1 That this was not the full assessed tribute of Chalcedon is shown by the dis- 
covery of a new fragment (EM 4488), as yet unpublished, belonging to /.G. I?, 
196, which gives the tithe of Chalcedon as ["HHHH, The name is spelled 
Cf. p. 250. 

2 I do not know why the Corpus restores ["HHHH. It never appears as the 
tithe of Mende except by mistake in J.G. I?, 213. 

See addenda et corrigenda of Corpus, p. 303. 
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THE ROMANO-BRITISH COLLECTION IN THE ROYAL 
ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tue Royal Ontario Museum has a growing Romano-British collec- 
tion, which it hopes to make eventually as complete as possible a 
record of life in Britain during the nearly four centuries of the Ro- 
man occupation, 43 to 410 a.p. This collection has a peculiar 
interest because, so far as I know, it is the only one of its kind on this 
continent. Moreover, although Romano-British art does not show a 
high degree of merit, it has a decided character of its own. As has 
been said, Britain was a small province, remote from Rome, and by 


Figure 1. Feepinc Borrie, CANDLESTICK, AND 
Mortars: ToRONTO 


no means wealthy. It did not reach the higher developments of city 
life, of culture, and commerce, which we meet abundantly in more 
favored lands, in Gaul, in Spain, and in Africa. Nevertheless it had 
its own character and when the whole story of Roman Britain is told 
by the excavations it will be a real contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman life. 

For almost four centuries a process of Romanization went on in 
the island. This process was not merely a veneer which affected the 
wealthier classes only, for as Mr. Haverfield has pointed out, even 
in the huts of the poorest peasants, rude hypocausts and painted wall 
decorations, Roman pots, and Samian ware have been found.' So 


1 The Roman Occupation of Britain, p. 236. 
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thorough was this Romanization that it affected even the language 
of the people. Tacitus tells us that in the Flavian age Latin became 
popular. Archaeological remains testify that even the poorer 
classes were familiar with it, for as Mr. Haverfield says:! ‘‘When a 
weary brickmaker of Calleva scrawls SATIS with his finger on a tile 

. or a rude brick shows the word PVELLAM—probably part of 
an amatory sentence otherwise lost—. . .we may be sure that the 
lower classes of Calleva used Latin alike at their work and in their 
more frivolous moments.” In the fifth century the Saxon invader 
and other enemies blotted out this Romano-British civilization to 
such an extent that almost the only traces of it are the objects which 
were left in the soil of Britain. These include practically all of the 
things which man used in his daily life and to these we must turn for 
information on Roman Britain. 

By far the most numerous remains are those of pottery which is 
ubiquitous. It has been found in considerable quantities on almost 
every Romano-British site in England from the Roman Wall to the 
Isle of Wight and from Exeter to Norfolk. The making of pottery 
was, no doubt, one of the largest of Romano-British industries, al- 
though the manufacture seems to have been confined chiefly to a few 
centres, Castor, the New Forest, and probably the Kent marshes. 
Pottery was skilfully made in Britain long before the Romans came, 
and the pre-Roman British or Celtic civilization had developed a 
style of its own with certain marked characteristics of shape and 
decoration.2 The invading Romans brought with them terra 
sigillata and a coarse pottery. In the second century, the two styles 
in pottery fused and developed wholly new Romano-British types 
derived from both alike. 

Especially characteristic Romano-British pieces are the small 
black drinking cups, 2 to 3 inches high, of which the Toronto collec- 
tion includes a number from the City of London. They have rather 
intriguing forms with gracefully curving sides and universally small 
bases and bear a much closer resemblance to their Celtic ancestors 
than to anything Greek or Roman. 

Of Upchurch pottery the collection has several good examples, in- 
cluding a thumb-pot. The most important, perhaps, is an ovoid 
olla,? of dark grey ware, which was found in London and is decorated 
round the body with a network of intersecting lines forming a lattice 
pattern. Curle thinks pieces of this kind belong to the Antonine 


1The Romanization of Roman Britain, p. 25. 

2 Collingwood, Roman Britain, p. 69 Lg 

3 Accession No. GB. 40, height, 7% 

‘ For similar vases cf. Walters, C Ma heed of Roman hy in the British Museum, 
». 417, fig. 273 and M 2658, M 2660-2666; Thomas May, Roman Pottery in the 
y “ork Museum, published in The Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1908— 
1912, pl. XxI b, 12; Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 261; Curle, A 
Roman Frontier Post and lis People, The Fort at Newstead, p. 19, and pl. IV, 1 
and Ward, The Roman Era in Britain, p. 166, fig. 45, Nos. 4, 5, and 9, and p. 168. 
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period,' but Walters assigns these vases with scored patterns to the 
first century.’ 

The collection contains also several small bowls and jugs and a 
number of fragments of terra sigillata, some stamped with the name 
of the potter, fragments of New Forest pottery and a number of 
pieces of coarse ware including cooking pots and cinerary urns, a 
honey pot from Silchester, oil flasks and jugs, a candlestick, a cru- 
cible (Fig. 1), and a child’s feeding bottle (Fig. 1) of drab smooth 
pipe clay which is from the City of London and dates from the 
second century a.p.* A feeding bottle of somewhat similar form 
was found in a child’s grave group which may be seen in the Joslin 
Collection in the Colchester Museum. 

The most interesting pieces of coarse pottery in the collection are 
three mortars (Fig. 1;. The mortarium or pelvis, as it is sometimes 
called, is an important and a very common kitchen utensil which was 
used for mashing and mixing vegetables and other food. It is men- 
tioned by Plautus,* by Cato,5 by Columella,® and by Vergil.’? It is 
frequently referred to also in the de re coquinaria of Apicius.2 Mor- 
tars found in Roman Britain are chiefly of one prevailing type, a 
shallow bowl with a broad, more or less curved overhanging rim, a 
shallow spout, and a comparatively small foot. This small base 
naturally rendered the vessel unsteady if it merely rested on the 
table, hence Mr. Ward suggests that the necessary stability for use 
with a pestle was secured by fitting the mortar into a hole on the 
kitchen table. Another suggestion is that the vessel may have been 
held between the knees of the cook. 

Romano-British mortars are usually made of a clay that is coarse 
in texture but compact and heavy. This may imitate stoneware as 
a mortar of this material is exhibited in the British Museum.” The 
color varies from drab or fawn to a buff yellow or a creamy white; 
the size runs from seven inches to more than a yard in diameter. 
The surface of the interior often has small bits of siliceous stone or 
broken quartz imbedded in it to render the mortar more durable and 
also to aid in the process of trituration. These vessels have seen 
such hard service: that, notwithstanding this reinforcement, many 
of them, like two in the Toronto collection, have been entirely worn 


1 Op. cit., pl. XLVIII, 48 and p. 254. 

2 Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum, Introduction, LII. 

3 Accession No. GB. 2, height, 2§ in. 

4 Aulularia, 95, Pistillum, mortarium, 

Quae utenda vasa semper vicini rogant. 

5 De re rustica, 74 ff. 

® XII, 56, 59. 

7 Moretum, 93 ff. 

8 De re coquinaria, IV, 2, Patina de asparagis frigida. Accipies asparagos purgatos 
in mortario fricabis. 

® The Roman Era in Britain, p. 173. 

10 A Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain, p. 123. 
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through at the bottom. Mortars are usually dated by their rims 
which are of three types, the roll and bead, the hammer-head, and 
the vertical. All of those in the Royal Ontario Museum are of the 
earliest type, and belong to the first century a.p. These vessels are 
frequently stamped with the name of the potter placed in a small 
panel, impressed transversely across the rim. Two of those in 
Toronto bear the names of their makers. One? is made of heavy 
yellowish white clay and has the inscription SOLLVS F., Sollus 
f(ecit) (Fig. 1). Above and below the inscription is a herringbone pat- 
tern. The name Sollus, which frequently appears on these vessels, 
seems to have been especially associated with London where this par- 
ticular mortar wasfound. Inthe London Museum there are two with 
this same stamp, and another in the Guildhall Museum.* There are 
several of these vessels or fragments of them, examples of the work 
of Sollus, in the British Museum.‘ Our mortar simply adds another 
to the list of the works of Sollus found in London.® 

The second inscribed mortar ® is of coarse buff colored ware and has 
been worn through at the bottom (Fig. 1). It was also found in London. 
On one side of the lip the name ‘‘ MATVGENVS” is stamped in two 
lines; on the other side is ‘‘FECIT.” In the British Museum there 
are several fragments of mortars bearing the name of this potter.’ 
A mortar in the Guildhall Museum with the letters TVGENV may 
also be the work of Matugenus.’ Matugenus was a potter, who not 
only made mortars, but worked in éerra sigillata as well.® The seat 
of his activity was Montans in Southern Gaul and the time of his 
work ranges from Nero to Vespasian. Although found in London 
this mortar was probably made in Gaul. The third mortar in the 
Toronto collection has no potter’s stamp. 

The most interesting, the finest, and the most typical Romano- 
British pottery is the Castor ware, which is made of a white paste- 
like or a red clay with a dark slate-colored slip and frequently has 
ornamentation in relief, applied by the barbotine process. The 
chief centre of manufacture was Durobrivae in Northamptonshire, 
a site now occupied by an obscure village called Castor from which 
the ware takes its name. There Mr. Artis discovered remains of 
potteries ees as he says, over an area of twenty square miles. 


1 Ward, op. cit., 

2 Accession No. Bp 25, height, 3} in.; diameter, 11} in 

3 Catalogue of the Collection of London Antiquities in the Guildhall Museum, p. 
102, No. 621. 

4 Walters, op. cit. p. 432f., M 2799-2802 and M 2805. Of these M 2799, 2802, 
and 2805 were found in London. 

* For Sollus cf. also C.J.L. VU, 1334, 54, and 1336, 1084-1086. 

* Accession No. GB. 60, height, 33 in.; diameters, 13 and 12 in. 

7 Walters, Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, M.2786-2789 
and possibly M.2782; C.I.L. VII, 1334, 34a and 34b. 

8 No to. of the Collection of "London Antiquities in the Guildhall Museum, p. 

103, No. 639 

* Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, p. 211. 
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The Royal Ontario Museum is very fortunate in possessing sev- 
eral excellent examples of Castor ware. One of these! is a beaker 
of the ‘“‘thumb-pot” type (Fig. 2a), which is made of red clay with 
a surface slip of dark slate color, has a small foot and very thin walls 
and was found at Castor. Round the body are seven broad vertical 
indentations or “‘thumb marks’; on the ridges between these de- 
pressions are rows of overlapping scales in relief.2 The vase was, no 


Figure 2a. BEAKER WITH “THUMB- Ficure 2b. Cup with DECORATION IN 
MARKS”: TORONTO Opaque WHITE: TORONTO 


doubt, used for drinking; the indentations may have enabled the 
drinker to hold it more securely. 

A second vase’ from Coggeshall, Essex (Fig. 2b), illustrates another 
type of ware which is found at Castor. It is of red clay, turned very 
thin, and has a dark brown to slate-colored slip. Round the body is 
a band of decoration, 2% inches wide, of beautiful scroll-like tendrils 
with berries in groups of three, painted in thick, opaque white. 
Above and below the decorative band is a row of roulette hatching. 
There is a similar vase in the British Museum.‘ 

1 Accession No. GB. 63, height, 6] in. 

2 For vases very similar to ~~ Nee The Victoria History of the Counties of Eng- 
land, N orthampton, Vol. I, fig. 32, where an almost identical vase found near 
Castor, now in the Rett. Beg —— is shown; also, Walters, Catalogue of 
Roman Pottery in the British Museum, p. 424, fig. 279, M 2734, which was found 
near Peterborough; and Artis, Durobrivae, pl. 53, fig. 1, and Thoroton Soc. Trans. 
X, pl. 1, No. 7, for another found at Brough, Notts, which appears to be of local 
fabric. 

* Accession No. GB. 43, height, 6] in. 


‘Cc f. The Victoria History of the Counties of England, Berkshire, Vol. I, pl. facing 
p. 206, for a slightly similar vase in the Reading Museum. 
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The most elaborate specimens of Castor ware are the so-called 
hunt-cups, on some of which are depicted rather spirited scenes of 
the chase, with animal and human figures in relief... The dog, the 
hare, and the deer appear frequently, and other animals occur also; 
a lion on a fragment in the British Museum, a leopard on a piece in 
the Colchester Corporation Museum, and dolphins and other fish are 
sometimes shown. Rarer than animals and less successful in their 
portrayal are human figures.’ 

Perhaps the most famous of these cups, which were made from 135 
to 200 a.p., is the well known Colchester vase. The frieze of 
decoration on it is divided into three scenes, a hunting scene, a 
gladiatorial combat, and a third scene showing two men training a 


Figure 3. “Hunt-Cur” or Castor WARE: TORONTO 


dancing bear. A fine Castor beaker in the British Museum repre- 
sents a race of four-horse chariots.‘ Even mythological subjects, 
such as Hercules rescuing Hesione, are infrequently depicted, and a 
fragmentary vase from Chesterford in Essex shows figures of Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus.® 

Castor vases with animal figures are not numerous and those show- 


i Haverfield, The Victoria History of the Counties of England, Northampton, Vol. 
I, fig. 34. 

2 Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, p. 244. 

3 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 544; Roach-Smith, Collect. Antiq., 
IV, pl. 21, p. 82; The Victoria History of the Counties of England, Northampton, I, p. 
211; C.I.L. 1335, 3. 

4 Walters, Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum, M 2479, p. 397, pl. 
XVI; Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 545, pl. LXIX. 

5 Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, p. 244, fig. 64. 

6 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 545. 
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ing human figures are decidedly rare. Therefore we are very fortu- 
nate in having one fine example on this side of the Atlantic. This! is 
a large jar of the “hunt-cup” type (Fig. 3), but its size makes it 
rather doubtful that it was used as a beaker.? It was discovered in 
1841, on the estate of the Duke of Bedford at Bedford Purlieus in 
Northampton inside a large urn of local clay, 30 in. high, which con- 
tained also human bones and some glass and Samian ware. Nearby 
were found two torsos which are at Woburn Abbey. The vase was 
purchased in 1920 by the Royal Ontario Museum, from a dealer in 
London who had acquired it from the collection of the late Bennett 
Goldney, M.P., and presented by Robert Mond, Esq. 
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Figure 4. SceNES ON THE “Hunt-Cup” SHow1na HUNTING AND 
TRAINING OF ANIMALS: TORONTO 


It is made of a white paste-like clay covered with a dark slate- 
colored slip. It has been broker and is partly restored. The most 
interesting feature is the decorative band which encircles the jar 
showing two scenes in relief. On one side is the figure of a bearded 
man who wears a sleeveless garment with short trunks and holds a 
spear with which he attacks a deer, which runs towards him, and 
which we may presume is being pursued by dogs not shown in the 
picture (Fig. 4). Foliate designs suggest a woodland background to 


1 Accession No. GB. 51, height, 11 in 
2 This vase has previously been published i in Gentleman’s Magazine, II, 1841, 
528; Proceedings of the a of Aasiqeeri ine. I, 1, 151; C. Roach-Smith, 
Collectanea Antiqua, IV, 90; Archaeologia, XXXII, pp. 1-13; A.H. Smith, Catalogue 
of the Sculpture at Woburn "Abbey, Nos. 70, 76. Haverfield, The Victoria ’ History of 
the Counties of England, Northampton, I, 1902, p. 190, and fig. 18. 
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the chase. On the other side is a second male figure, who in addition 
to his abbreviated garment, wears ankle protectors. The upper 
part of his body is missing but a part of the long lash with which 
he threatens the beast facing him is still left. This animal, 
of which only the forepart remains, has its mouth open and its 
tongue out. It is probably a thick set dog or a wolf, although it 
bears some resemblance to the bear on the Colchester vase. 
Rows of beading separate the figures and define the frieze above 
and below. Lower down are two rows of hatching made by a 
roulette. 

What is the interpretation of these pictures? The scenes depicted 
on the Colchester vase are said to represent festivities of the thirtieth 
legion at its post on the Rhine. The scenes on the Toronto vase are 
certainly very similar in subject to two on the Colchester urn; a 
hunting scene, and a man with a lash attacking or training a large 
beast. Friedlander says' that venationes, of which the Romans were 
passionately fond, were given throughout the empire in the minor 
towns, and that under Augustus animal training had become a 
regular profession. It seems at least possible then that we have here 
local performances representing the hunting and training of animals. 
It is possible that the two torsos, which were found with the vase, 
representing youths clad in short tunics, each holding a whip, may 
have been hunters or animal trainers. 

Space permits only a few words in regard to the place of manu- 
facture of Castor ware. The chief centre in Britain was at Roman 
Durobrivae. It was found also on the continent, especially along 
the lower Rhine and Walters thinks that it was introduced into 
Britain from Germany.? The Colchester vase is considered a Ger- 
man importation. However, as Mr. Haverfield says,’ ‘‘Such a vase 
isan exception. In general our knowledge of many details is far too 
slight to justify even a guess how extensively and on how many sites 
Castor ware was produced. We must be content with saying that it 
was weil known both in Britain and in northern Gaul, and that 
Castor was beyond question a most important centre of its manu- 
facture.” The Toronto vase, which was found so near Castor, adds 
weight to this statement. 

Iron tools of the Roman period, many of which were probably 
made in the country, have been found in England. Ironstone lies 
accessible near the surface in many parts of Northampton and it is 
not improbable that it was worked there and elsewhere during 
Roman days.‘ Two large hoards of iron tools, one containing sixty, 

1 Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, II, p. 399 and p. 405. 

2 Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum, Introduction, L. 

3 The Victoria History of the Counties of England, Northampton, I, p. 211. 


* Haverfield, The Victoria History of the Counties of England, Northampton, I, 
p. 206; and also, The Roman Occupation of Britain, p. 258. 
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the other over one hundred objects, were found at Silchester and are 
in the Reading Museum.’ One of these comprises a complete set of 
smith’s tools. The Royal Ontario Museum has a blacksmith’s anvil 
from Bath? which has a rectangular face on top and tapers towards 
the bottom.* Smith’s anvils of this type seem to be rather rare. 
Another iron tool in the collection is a shoe for a spade, from York- 
shire.‘ It is merely the cutting edge which was attached to an upper 
part of wood. This type persisted probably as long as iron was dear 
for a similar spade of the 16th century is shown in a collection of 


Figure 5. SrTatTuetre or HERCULES: Ficure 6. Bronze STATUETTE OF AN 
TORONTO ATHLETE: TORONTO 


mining implements in the Museum of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, Truro. The Toronto collection has, also, several iron car- 
penter’s nails with square section and circular heads from the Folke- 
stone villa and from Alfoldean. 

Roman bronzes were imported into Britain even before the coming 
of the Romans, as a beautiful griffin and some other pieces in the 
Colchester Museum, which were excavated in 1924 from a pre-Ro- 
man tumulus in Essex, bear witness. Such large pieces as the colos- 


1 Short Guide to the Silchester Collection, pl. I1, p. 23, 6th edition, 1920. 

2 Accession No. GB. 55, height, 8 in.; top, 53 by 43 in. 

3 For a smaller anvil of similar form in a set of smith’s tools Cf. Curle, op. cit., 
pl. LXIII, 10; also S. Reinach, Catalogue illustré du musée des antiquités nationales 
au chateau de Saint Germain-en-Laye, tome I, fig. 275, No. 49838. 

4 Accession No. G. 491, length, 9 in. : 

5 Archaeological Journal, XX XI, 1874, pl. opposite p. 57. 
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sal head of Hadrian in the British Museum were, of course, extremely 
rare, but smaller bronzes were not infrequent in Roman Britain. 
The present collection contains two statuettes. One is a tiny 
Hercules, (Fig. 5), which was found in Sussex, and presented by 
Thomas Sutton, Esq.' He stands in characteristic pose, with left 
foot advanced, a lion’s skin over his left arm and his right arm up- 
raised as if wielding his club. A very similar Hercules found at the 
Royal Exchange, now in the London Museum, is said to be of Gaulish 
workmanship. Judging by the frequency of his appearance, Her- 
cules must have been a popular hero in Roman Britain. The second 
statuette? is a charming little figure, found at Eastbourne, which is 
much more finely modelled and has a fine dark green patina (Fig. 6). 
He stands in rhythmic pose and holds a small round object in his 
left hand. He is probably an athlete, though one feels tempted to 
-all him Paris with the famous apple. The other bronzes in Toronto 
are a dome-shaped bell, said to have been found at Winchester and 
almost identical to a bell in the British Museum,’ a charming little 
key, and several lamps. 

Just a word about coins, for no Romano-British collection would 
be complete without at least a few of the thousands of Roman coins 
which have been and are still being found in England. By far the 
greater number of coins that circulated in Roman Britain were 
struck in continental mints for none were issued on the island until 
the third century. Several coins in this collection refer to Roman 
conquests in Britain. Hadrian’s victories in 120 a.p. gave rise to 
the type which appears not only on his own coins but on some of 
those of his successors in which Britannia is seated, holding a spear, 
javelin, or standard. This figure, which is probably the prototype 
of the Britannia introduced by Charles II on English coins, appears 
on a middle bronze of Antoninus Pius in the Toronto collection.‘ 
Several denarii of Septimius Severus with the figure of a victory 
and the inscription VICTORIAE BRIT. boast of his Caledonian 
victories.® 

The first Roman mints in Britain were established probably during 
the reign of the usurper Carausius, 287-293 a.p., at Londinium, 
Camulodunum, and probably elsewhere also, and they seem to have 
been extraordinarily active during his reign and that of his successor 
Allectus. The collection in the Royal Ontario Museum contains a 
number of bronze coins which were issued at the London mint as the 
inscriptions, L., M. L., M. LN. (moneta Londinensis), P. LN., and 


1 Accession No. GB. 49, height, 4 in. 
2 Accession No. GB. 181, height, 3 in. 
3A Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain, p. 46, fig. 48. 
Description des monnaies frappées sous l’ empire romain, p. 282, No. 
17. 
5 Cohen, op. cit., IV, p. 76, Nos. 727 and 731. 
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P. LON. (pecunia Londinensis), indicate. A few also were struck 
at the Colchester mint, Camulodunum, as the letter C shows.! The 
inscription P. LON., which appears on many of the coins of Con- 
stantine the Great and his successors, shows that in the fourth 
century the London mint was still important. It is probable that 
the other mints ceased with Allectus. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed description of the coins in the Toronto collection. Suffice it 
to say that they range from Trajan to Constantine II]. A very 
popular figure on the later coins is the Genius of the Roman People. 

The remains of many villas in the south of England tell us much 
of the comfort and conveniences of the Romano-British house. The 
climate made windows a necessity, and there is no doubt that glass 
was used for this purpose as fragments of window-glass have been 
found on many Roman sites in Britain. The Toronto collection in- 
cludes a piece from the villa at Folkestone and another from the 
Roman station at Alfoldean. Transparent windows called specularia 
seem to have been found even in Italy.*. Bliimner thinks, however, 
that the material used was the so-called lapis specularis,* and yet, 
the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii show that thick 
window-glass was used in the baths.* 

Romano-British window-glass is of a bluish green color, translu- 
cent rather than transparent, and rarely less than one eighth of an 
inch in thickness. It was apparently rolled in moulds, as one side 
produced by contact with the mould is dull and rough like ground 
glass, while the other is smooth and bright. Mr. Thomas May dis- 
covered at Wilderspool workshops and ovens, which he thinks were 
used for the manufacture of glass in Roman days.’ He found, also, 
a stone slab, 12 x 8 in., with a shallow recess, which he considers a 
mould for window-glass. Most of the fragments which are extant 
are small but there is a piece, 1014 x 6% in., in the Reading Museum. 
More wonderful still, in the same museum, is a piece of blown win- 
dow-glass from Silchester, probably the only piece of Romano- 
British blown window-glass ever found. The use of window-glass 
in Roman Britain is an illustration of the caprice of history, for after 
Roman days, one must wait until the twelfth or thirteenth century to 
find window-glass in England again. Even then, it appears only as a 
rarity in kings’ palaces and church windows. The collection con- 
tains, also, several beautiful bottles and bowls of blown glass, proba- 
bly imported. 

1 Sir Charles Oman suggests, however, Num. Chron., 1924, parts I and II, p. 64, 
that C may stand for the mint at Corinium instead of Camulodunum. 

2 Seneca, Dial. I, 4, 9; Nat. Quaest. IV, 13, 7; Ep. 90, 25; Pliny, Ep. Il, 17, 4; 
Digg. X XXIII, 7, 12, 16 and 25. 

3 Die rémischen Privataltertiimer, Miiller’s Handbuch IV, 2,2, p. 103. 

4 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, pp. 273 and 351. 


5 Ward, The Roman Era in Britain, p. 184; May, Warrington’s-Roman Remains, 
pp. 37 and 82. 
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Artificial lighting was also needed in Britain, especially during the 
dull days and long nights of winter; for this purpose wax candles and 
oil lamps were used. Olive oil must, however, have been a some- 
what costly importation for a people who were not wealthy and 
home-made candles and candlesticks were probably often used. 
Many pottery candlesticks of local manufacture were found at Sil- 
chester and the Royal Ontario Museum has one from. London (Fig. 
1), of coarse clay of a greyish color.!' There is a similar candlestick 
in the London Museum, A24451. More interesting still is a wax 
candle of the Roman period in the same museum, A25707, which was 
found at the bottom of a cesspit in London. 

Lamps, though not extremely numerous, have been found on 
many Romano-British sites. The commonest material was terra- 
cotta. Most of the decorated lamps were probably imported from 
Italy or other Mediterranean lands. There are in the Toronto 
collection, two terracotta lamps, GB. 47 and 48, and part of a third, 
GB. 46, which shows the bust of Zeus. In front of him is an eagle 
with wings spread, standing on a thunderbolt.2 Deubner associates 
this type with the apotheosis of Antoninus Pius.* However, al- 
though it is popular on lamps of the second century, it is found, as 
here, on lamps of the first century also. GB. 47 belongs to a small 
but distinct class of lamps of the first century a.b., often found north 
of the Alps and especially in Britain.‘ It was found in the City of 
London and is of red clay with a red slip and hasalong nozzle. Ina 
sunken centre on the top is a comic mask and on the rim are two 
small knobs. The form is probably copied from bronze and the 
projecting knobs may be vestigial remains of the pierced projections 
on bronze lamps for attaching chains. Round the centre runs a 
raised rim from which a shallow groove passes to the nozzle. On 
the bottom of lamps of this type are the names of: their makers in 
raised letters impressed from the mould. Our example bears the 
name ‘Fortis,’ a potter of Mutina in Gallia Cispadana, whose 
lamps have a wide distribution.’ A third pottery lamp in the collec- 
tion, GB. 48, was found in Cannon St., London, and dates also from 
the first century A.D. 

In addition to the terracotta lamps the collection contains three 


1 Accession No. GB. 12, height, 13 in. 

? For similar design cf. Walters, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Lamps in the 
British Museum, Nos. 629, 630, 751, 804, 824, 825, 942, 1046 to 1049, and 1357; 
Baur, Catalogue of the Stoddard Collection of Greek and Italian Vases, No. 616; 
Cagnat et Chapot, Manuel d’archéologie romaine, tome 1, p. 683, fig. 357; Loeschke, 
Beschreibung rémischer Altertiimer, gesammelt von C. A. Niessen, dritte Bearbeit- 
ung, I, pl. LX XXIII, 1876; and the Colchester Castle and Corporation Museum, 
No. 333. 

3 Rim. Mitt., XXVII, 1912, pp. 5f., fig. 1-2. 

4 Walters, Catalogue of Lamps in the British Museum, Introduction, XXIV, fig. 
D and Nos. 920-936. 

5 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, 423 ff. 
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bronze lamps, GB. 64, 65, and 66, which are said to have been found 
at Winchester. Two of these are hanging lamps, one a very fine 
specimen with two nozzles, a crescent handle, and chains for suspen- 
sion. Bronze lamps in Roman Britain were rare, as most of the metal 
lamps or lampholders which have been found are iron. 

To the heating system in use in the Romano-British house, two 
remarkably fine flue-tiles, bear witness. They remind us that the 
Romans had an efficient method of furnace or hypocaustic heating 
nearly two thousand years ago. In Italy where the weather was 
mild the bedrooms and the living rooms in private houses were 
usually warmed by braziers' and the hypocaust was used only for 
heating the hot rooms of the bath. In the damp climate of Britain, 
however, braziers did not produce sufficient heat for comfort, and 
fireplaces, which are so common in the English house today, al- 
though not unknown in Roman days, were seldom found.? There- 
fore the practical Romans, with their usual adaptability, applied the 
principle of the hypocaust, not only to the baths, but also to warm- 
ing the winter apartments of their villas in Britain. 

The hypocaust is said to have been invented for heating the baths 
by a certain Sergius Orata,* who devised, about the beginning of the 
first century B.c., what were called in his day balneae pensiles. 
Vitruvius describes the structure of the hypocaust in detail. There 
were several types, the “ pillared,” the “channelled,” and the “com- 
posite,” all of which have been found in Roman Britain. The pil- 
lared may be described briefly, somewhat as follows. On a floor of 
concrete, rows of pilae, about two feet high, were built at intervals 
to support the “hanging floor’’ of the room which was to be warmed. 
This was constructed of courses of tiles covered with a stratum of 
opus signinum in the upper layer of which tesserae were imbedded to 
form a mosaic design. Into the pillared space hot air passed from the 
furnace and heated the floor of the room above. As this became 
warm the temperature of the room was raised. 

The improved method was, no doubt, a great success but it was 
not long restricted to heating floors. As early as the Republican 
period the hollow heating space was extended to the walls also. 
Box-tiles called tubi or tubuli which communicated with the hypo- 
caust were buried in the stucco-covered wall, at intervals, so that 
the sides of the room, also, might radiate heat. Walls with flue- 
tiles in them were called tubulatus.’ If a very high degree of heat 

1 Cf. however Pliny, Ep. Il, 17, 9 and 23. 

* Fireplaces have been discovered, however, at Silchester, i LA Lo villa at Bignor, 
and in the villa at Brislington, Somerset, ef. Archaeologia, XVIII, p. 213; LV, p. 


240; LVIII, pp. 20 and 26; and Archaeological Journal, iit, . 329. 
3 Valerius Maximus, IX, 1, 1; Pliny, Nat. Hist., IX, i68; XXVi, 16; Macrobius, 
I 

IIT, 
Pliny, II, 17, 9. 
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was required, as in the caldarium of a bath, one or more of the walls 
of a room was completely lined with flue-tiles set side by side. 
Openings in the sides of each of the tiles permitted hot air to circulate 
freely from flue to flue throughout the whole lining. This lining was 
fastened to the wall by a coat of mortar and the whole tiled surface 
was covered with a stucco on which frescoes were painted. 
Remains of box flue-tiles have been found on many sites in Roman 
Britain. They are hollow parallelopipeds made of a coarse red 
brick clay so often seen in Roman roof-tiles and drainage pipes, and 
they are usually about 16 x 6 x 6 in., and are one inch thick. The 
faces of these tiles are scored or scratched with a pattern, usually a 
simple design, a wave pattern, 
lozenges, rosettes, or chevrons. 
A more elaborate floral decora- 
tion is found on a flue-tile in the 
Guildhall Museum,! and another 
from Plaxtol in Kent bears the 
local maker’s name.?. The design 
was not intended to be orna- 
mental; its purpose was to key 
the mortar, which may be seen 
still adhering to the Guildhall 
and other examples. 
The two excellent flue-tiles in 
the Royal Ontario Museum were 
found at Eastbourne, Sussex, 
when excavations were made for 
building the Queen Hotel and 
were presented to the Museum 
by Thomas Sutton, Esq. One, ‘_ : 
GB. 52, has been broken, but 7,, Fuun-Tits 
the other, GB. 137, is a perfect 
specimen of a double box-tile (Fig. 7). They are made of the 
usual coarse red clay and the complete specimen is 18 x 13 x 5% 
in.; and one inch in thickness. A wave pattern is moulded on the 
two broad sides and a diamond design on the narrower ends. About 
half way up each of the wavy sides is a somewhat elliptical opening 
(414 in. high by 34 in. wide). These holes show that the tile was a 
part of a complete wall lining through which hot air circulated. It, 
therefore, was probably used for heating a bath. This kind of open- 
ing is quite common, but the triangular cuts at the top and bottom 
are, so far as I know, rare. It may be that projections from other 


e. Catalogue of the Collection of London Antiquities in the Guildhall Museum, pl. 
VII, 1238. 
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tiles fitted into these and so held the wall lining more firmly together, 
or they may have been additional openings for the circulation of hot 
air. These tiles probably belong to the second century A.p. Single 
flue-tiles are common enough, but double flue-tiles are unusual. 
Did they form a partition wall between two rooms? 

Flue-tiles are said to have been moulded by hand round blocks of 
wood, less frequently within wooden frames. The tiles in Toronto 
were apparently moulded in a wooden frame whose inner dimensions 
were the same as the outer dimensions of the tiles, and whose inner 
sides contained the designs on the faces of the tiles. In this frame 
two blocks were placed for the vertical spaces in the tiles. When the 
clay was in leather-hard condition the frame was removed and the 
elliptical and triangular openings were cut in the tile. 

One is inclined to think that the Romano-British method of heat- 
ing was more effective than that 
in the average English house of 
the twentieth century. In this 
connection, it is interesting to 
note that it is said that the 
Roman method, of heating the 
floor, is being used again in the 
Liverpool Cathedral, and that it 
is being tried out in certain 
schools in Derbyshire. Certainly 
it has the advantage of allowing 
the use of marble or stone floor- 
ing without causing cold feet. 

Ficure 8. Fioor Mosaic: Toronto Evidently there are even some 
practical things which the 
moderns may learn from the ancients. 

The more important rooms of Roman villas were paved with 
mosaics made of tesserae of one or of several colors.'_ The mosaics 
in Britain were usually of local stones and did not on the whole reach 
a high level, as compared with those in Italy. The Toronto collec- 
tion has two modest examples made of tesserae, measuring from 44 
in. to 1 in., which are red, dark grey, and white, made of marble of 
two colors, and of red tile. One, GB. 177, is 31 inches square and 
contains a rosette in a square (Fig. 8). The other, GB. 178, is 28 
inches square and has a conventionalized design of a flower with 
pointed petals.» These may have formed units or_parts of larger 
floor patterns. 


‘ Ward, Romano-British Buildings and Earthworks, pp. 287 fi. 
* For somewhat similar but more elaborate designs cf. Ward, Romano-British 
Buildings and Earthworks, fig. 94. 
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Several pieces of red brick roof-tile from the Folkestone villa 
illustrate the method of roofing the Romano-British house. 

Two pieces of interesting relief sculpture were acquired in 1924. 
Both are of a local oolitic stone and were evidently executed in Britain. 
The larger and better preserved of the two (Fig. 9), apparently an 
altar erected to a divinity, is in rather high relief and shows a stand- 
ing figure, with high headdress, draped below the waist, and wearing 
boots that reach half way to the knees.'. The figure holds in its left 
hand what may be a crude cornucopia, although the worn condition 
of the stone makes interpretation un- 
certain. Its right arm is extended to- 
wards what may be a small altar on the 
ground beside the figure. At the very 
top of the stone there is a circular plinth 
with shallow depression for receiving a 
libation or offering, which shows that the 
stone was an altar. 

Whom does the figure represent? Judg- 
ing by its similarity to one which fre- 
quently appears on Romano-British 
coins, bearing the inscription GENIO 
POP. ROM. (Fig. 10), it may be the 
Genius of the Roman People and the 
altar may be dedicated to that genius. 

There is the same high headdress, high 
boots, and drapery below the waist only. 
The genius on the coins has a cornucopia 
in its left hand and a patera in its right; 
the figure on the stone may also have a 
patera in its right hand.* Figure 9. ALTAR TO THE 
The idea of the genius was very GeENIvs oF THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE: TORONTO 
popular from an early time. The earli- 
est form was that of a man’s personal genius, but the conception 
was soon extended to the genius loci, and every spot, town or country, 
street or bath, was deemed to have its own peculiar genius or guiding 
spirit. Finally there was the genius of the state or the genius 
populi Romani.2 In Republican days a statue of this genius, repre- 
sented as a bearded man holding a cornucopia and sceptre, stood in 
the Forum, near the Temple of Concord. There are several ap- 
pearances of this genius on Republican coins.‘ He is sculptured 
1 Accession No. GB. 179, height, 45 in., width, 18} in., thickness, 10} in. 
2 A somewhat similar figure appears on a stone, probably erected to the genius of 


the praetorium, Collingwood Bruce, The Roman Wall, p. 348; cf. also, another to 
the genius of the camp, p. 358. é 

3 Livy, XXI, 62, 9; Plut., Quaest. Rom. 62; Dio Cass., XLVII, 2, and L, 8; C.J.L. 
II, 2522. 

4 Babelon, Monnaies de la république romaine, 1, pp. 401, 402, 417, and 419. 
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also on the Arch of Titus,! and pictured on Imperial coins.2, Under 
the empire he is a youth, draped below the waist, with high head- 
dress, frequently holding a patera in his right hand and a cornucopia 
in his left. He is found on coins of Vespasian, Titus, Septimius 
Severus, and becomes a very popular type indeed on the middle 
bronzes of Diocletian, Maximianus Herculeus, Constantius Chlorus, 
Galerius, Maximinus II, Licinius the Elder, and Constantine the 
Great. 
Under the empire the cult of the genius was very popular in all 
parts of the Roman world. Dedications to the genius of a place are 
quite common in Roman Britain, but space does not permit one to 
cite examples. At Whitby Castle in Northumberland, an altar was 
dedicated by the Nervii to the genius of Rome, genio Romae. A 
tablet found at Stanwix with the inscription ie G. P. R. F. 
was apparently erected by the sixth legion, the victorious, 
pious, and faithful, to the Genius of the 
Roman People. There is another altar 
to this genius at High Rochester. It 
seems probable then from the re- 
semblance of the figure on the altar to 
those on the coins and from the fact that 
dedications to a genius, even to the 
Genius of the Roman People, were usual 
in Britain, that we have in the piece of 
sculpture in Toronto an altar erected to 
Ficure 10. Cotnor Maxi- that genius. Abundantia and Fortuna are 
MIANUS SHOWING THE GEN- 
us oF THE RoMAN Peopte: so represented with cornucopia and 
TORONTO patera, but the figure on the altar is 
male. Another possibility is Bonus 
Eventus, who is somewhat similarly represented, but on the whole it 
seems probable that we have here the Genius of the Roman People. 
The second stone® is in lower relief, very badly weathered and 
worn, and therefore, difficult to interpret. One can distinguish a 
standing draped figure, with the drapery apparently drawn up over 
the head. The left hand may hold a cornucopia.‘ The stone is not 
definitely the form of an altar as there is no flat space on top to 
receive an offering. It is somewhat in the shape of a stele and it 
may, therefore, be a memorial stone. 
The Museum is greatly indebted to the Folkestone Corporation 


! Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, p. 109. 

2 Cohen, Description des monnaies frappées sous empire romain, I, p. 382, No. 
200 and elsewhere. 

3 Accession No. GB. 180, height, 42 in., width, 14} in., thickness, 9 in. 

‘ The figure resembles closely that of a genius between the Lares which is shown 
in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques ei romaines, fig. 3542. 
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and to Mr. S. E. Winbolt for an interesting case of objects from the 
Folkestone villa which was excavated by Mr. Winbolt in 1924; to 
the latter also for the gift of fragments of pottery and other objects 
from the Roman station at Alfoldean; to Thomas Sutton, Esq.,and to 
the Commissioner of Works of Richborough for fragments of pottery 
from that site; and to Mr. A. G. Wright of the Colchester Castle and 
Corporation Museum and Mr. George F. Lawrence of the London 
Museum for very kind coéperation and advice. 
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THE REASSESSMENT OF TRIBUTE IN 438/7 


At some time between 439/8 and 436/5 there was a reassessment 
of tribute in the Athenian Empire, The evidence for that reassess- 
ment is threefold. In the first place, there are amounts of tithe 
recorded in J.G. I?, 209 and 210 which differ from the amounts 
recorded for the same cities in J.G. I?, 202, 203, 204, and 205; 
secondly, there are differences in the spelling of names between J.G. 
I?, 209 and 210 and /.G. I’, 202, 203, 204, and 205; and finally, the 
cities on the quota lists are grouped into four geographical districts 
which follow each other in the order of Ionic, Island, Hellespontine, 
and Thracian in J.G. I?, 209 and 210 instead of into five geographical 
districts which follow each other in the order of Ionic, Hellespontine, 
Thracian, Carian, and Island in J.G. I?, 202, 203, 204, and 205. In 
the later period the Carian and Ionic names were united into one 
group, and the combined list appeared under the heading "Iwvixds 
Pédpos. 

The evidence for the reassessment of tribute from change of tithe 
is remarkably clear when one considers the fragmentary nature of 
the inscriptions representing the years from 439 to 435. There are 
no figures at all preserved for the Ionic or Island lists, and there are 
only nine names with records of tithe preserved in J.G. I’, 210 from 
which to judge of changes in tithe for the Hellespontine list. From 
these nine items, however, it is possible to determine: 

(1) The tithe of ’Apraxnvoi (AAAF+FII) did not change. 

(2) The tithe of Tapiavoi changed from AAAI! (/.G. 203, 
205) to H U.G. 210). 

(3) The tithe of Madirio changed from [}+fIl (/.G. I?, 203, 204) 
to [AAJAH+II (1.G. I?, 210). 

(4) The tithe of Aquvato: ([}-+++1!) did not change. 

(5) The tithe of Horm changed from [}++!l (J.G. I?, 203, 204) 
to [ATH] (1.4. I2, 210). 

(6) The tithe of ’AXwrexovynovwe ([AAAF]HFII) may or may not 
have changed. There is no evidence for the fourth period (J.G. 
I?, 202, 203, 204, 205). 

(7) The tithe of Xeppovnotra: ax’ ’Avyopas (H) did not change. 

1 The dates of reassessments in 450/49, 446/5, and 443/2 have already been 
determined. Cf. Koehler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
delisch-attischen Bundes, Abh. der Ber. Akad., 1869, pp. 134 and 148, and others. 
For the reassessment in 443/2 cf. Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis 
quaestiones seplem, diss. Ber., 1904, pp. 35-37 and also Meritt, Tribute Assessments 
in the Athenian Empire from 454 to 440 n.c., A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 247-273. 
The assessment periods will be called for the sake of convenience first, second, third, 


etc., as follows: first (454/3-451/0), second (450/49-447/6), third (446/5-444/3), 
fourth (443/2- 439/8), fifth (438/7- 435/4). 
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(8) The tithe of ’EXaoto.n (P) did not change. 

(9) The tithe of changed from (J.G. I’, 203, 204) 
to AT (1.4. F?, 210). 

Of the nine cities, then, where the record of tithe has been pre- 
served, four and possibly a fifth show a change in the amount of 
tribute paid. 

Evidence for the Thracian district is more nearly complete, and 
it is possible to compare /.G. I?, 202, 203, 204, and 205 with both 
I.G. 7, 209 and 210. The following changes appear: 

(1) The tithe of Aiyayrw. changed from AAAI! (/.G. TP, 
202) to P (.G. I?, 209). 

(2) The tithe of Aivw: changed from X (/.G. I?, 202, 205) to 
HHHH (J.G. I?, 209). The name does not appear in J.G. I, 210. 

(3) The tithe of ’Agurato was H in J.G. I?, 202. It is impossible 
to say whether the amount to be restored in J.G. I’, 210 was H or 
HHH. 

(4) The tithe of Mapwves changed from HP (J.G. I?, 202) to X 
(.G. I?, 209 and 210). 

(5) The tithe of MnxvBepvaita changed from FAS P, 
202) to H (J.G. I?, 210). 

(6) The record of Mevéato. was irregular in the fourth period, 
with the tithes of [HHH in J.G. I*, 202 and [" in J.G. I?, 205. The 
tithe "HHH of J.G. I*?, 209 and 210 may or may not be a change. 

(7) The tithe of LapoOpgxes probably did not change. The 
amount is given as ["H both in J.G. I’, 202 and 210, and the 
amount HHHH of J.G. I?, 205 represents, therefore, an incomplete 
payment. 

(8) The tithe of changed from [" (/.G. 202) to 
HHHHF (J.G. I?, 210). The reading in 208 is 
very doubtful. The preserved letters )! might belong either to the 
name or But cf. Fimmen, Die Attischen 
Tributquotenlisten, Ath. Mitt., XX XVIII (1913), p. 232, note 1 
on the readings of J.G. I?, 208. (J.G. 1,255). Cf. also p. 295 
below. 

(9) The tithe of Liyywr changed from HH (J.G. I’, 202, 203) to 
HHH (J.G. I?, 210). 

Other names of the Thracian list show changes in /.G. I, 209 and 
210 even where the records of payment in the fourth period, or even 
in the fourth and third periods, have not been preserved. It is im- 
possible to say with certainty whether these changes occurred at the 
time of the reassessment between 439 and 436, but it is quite prob- 
able that such was the case, especially for those cities whose records 
show amounts of tithe in J.G. I?, 209 and 210 different from the 
amounts of tithe recorded for them in the third assessment period. 
There were relatively so few changes in tithe between the third and 
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fourth assessment periods, that the variations which appear in /.G. 
I?, 209 and 210, as different from the recorded amounts of the third 
period (when evidence from the fourth period is lacking) are prob- 
ably to be ascribed to the reassessment of tribute between 439 and 
436. For example: 

(1) The tithe of ’Aconpira: was AAAA in the third period (/.G. I’, 
199). It appears as FP in J.G. I’, 210. 

(2) The tithe of ZxaBdrato was [AAA}}++Il in the third period 
(7.4. I?, 199). It appears as P in J.G. I?, 209 and as AAA}}+FI! 
in I.G. I?, 210. But the record of this city is otherwise irregular 
in I.G. I?, 209, 210, 211, and 212. 

(3) The tithe of Sxuwvato. was ["H in the third period (/.G. P, 
199, 200, and 201). It appears as X[" in J.G. I’, 210. 

The evidence from the difference in spelling of names for the reas- 
sessment between 439 and 436/5 may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Atis ard rod “AOw in I.G. I?, 202, 203, 204, and 205 appears as 
& rod in I.G. I?, 209 and 210. 

(2) Mapwvejs in I?, 202, 203, and (204)? as Mapwrirat 
in I.G. I?, 209 and 210. 

(3) IIpiaros in I.G. I?, 203, 204, and 205 appears as IIpamjjs in 
1.G. 2, 210. 

(4) The records of the Eretrian colony Dicaea, and of the Men- 
daean and Thracian cities Neapolis show variations of spelling which 
cannot be explained merely.by the publication of a reassessment 
decree between 439/8 and 436/5. 

The third item of evidence for a reassessment of tribute between 
439/8 and 436/5 is that at some time during these years the old 
grouping of the cities on the quota lists into five geographical divi- 
sions was abandoned in favor of the grouping into four geographical 
divisions, with the order changed, and with the Carian and Ionic lists 
combined into one. 

Koehler noticed this change in the quota lists and on the basis of it 
proposed that there had been a reassessment of tribute in 437/6, even 
though he was not willing to use the original grouping of the cities 
into five districts in 443/2 as evidence for a new assessment of tribute 
in that year. Since the fact of a reassessment in 443/2 has been 
determined,‘ it is clear that the original grouping of the cities into 
five geographical districts was instituted by the reassessment de- 
cree of that year, and it is equally clear that the change from five 
districts to four is evidence for a reassessment of tribute between 
439/8 and 436/5. 

1 Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis quaestiones seplem, diss. Ber., 1904, 
PP. 35-37. 

2 Cf. Meritt, supra, p. 268. 

3 Koehler, op. cit., p. 134. 

4 Meritt, supra, p. 252. 
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This observation is important, because if it is possible to determine 
the date of the change from five to four geographical districts it is 
possible to determine the exact year of the reassessment. 

That Fimmen’s reconstruction of the second stele in the Epigraphi- 
cal Museum at Athens was not entirely correct has been amply 
demonstrated by West.' In particular, J.G. I°?, 208, assigned by 
Fimmen to the year 437/6 has been shown by West to belong to the 
year 438/7. And in spite of Fimmen’s expressed doubt as to the 
readings of the Corpus in J.G. [I°, 208,? I see no reason to reject 
Koehler’s statement that the right-hand column, toward the margin 
of the stone, preserved traces of the Thracian list. For example, I 
should regard Koehler’s readings “Ix. and [2x]aSAato as certain, 
however much doubt there may be about the other fragmentary 
names and the amounts of tithe preserved before them. Now, 
Thracian names could appear in the last column only after the se- 
quence of four geographical divisions on the quota lists had taken 
the place of the earlier five, for in the earlier period the Thracian list 
came in the center of the stone. We have, therefore, in J.G. I’, 208 a 
terminus ante quem for the reassessment of tribute. It occurred at 
least as early as 438/7. 

The small fragment /.G. I’, 208a helps in determining more closely 
the date of the reassessment. Fimmen has shown that the so-called 
second stele was cut through vertically in post-Classical times into 
nearly equal halves, and that the cut surfaces were then given a 
marginal dressing. This same late marginal dressing appears on 
the right edge of J.G. I?, 208a and makes possible its identification as 
a fragment of the second stele. Fimmen (op. cit. p. 237) dates it 
either in 439/8, 438/7, or 437/6. It could have come only from 
near the center of one of the broad surfaces (obverse or reverse) 
where the stone was cut through, and since the names preserved on 
it are Thracian names, it may be placed definitely in the year 439/8. 
From 438/7 on, the Thracian names were listed last, and could not 
have appeared on any fragment from the center of the stele. 

The only possible list, therefore, to which J.G. I?, 208a may be 
assigned is the first list of the obverse of the stele, and the presence of 
Thracian names there, in the center of the broad face of the stone, 
shows that in 439/8 the old order of five geographical divisions was 
still being followed. The change from the grouping of the cities in 
five districts to the grouping of the cities in four districts must have 
come between 439/8 and 438/7, and the reassessment of tribute on 

which that change depended may be definitely dated in 438/7. 


1 The Place of J.G. I, 256 in the Lapis Secundus, A.J.A., X XIX, pp. 180-187. 
Fimmen, Die Attischen Tributquotenlisten, Ath. Mitt., XXXVIII (1913), pp. 
231-238. 

* Fimmen says, op. cit., p. 232, note 1, “Auf der anderen Breitseite, auf der 
Kohler ein paar Worte gelesen haben will (I. G. I, 255), kann ich auch nur verein- 
zelte Buchstaben erkennen. . . . 

3 See note on J.G. I, 255 in the Corpus. 
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There was, consequently, no reassessment of tribute in 439/8, as 
has been generally supposed,' and the inscription J.G. I?, 206 belongs 
in the same assessment period with J.G. I°, 202, 203, 204, and 205. 
The length of the fourth period was five years, extending from 443/2 
to 439/8 inclusive, and the reassessment came in 438/7, a Panathe- 
naic year. 

The fact that J.G. I?, 206 belongs to the fourth assessment period 
has important bearing on the restoration of the names preserved in 
that inscription. The Ionic and Carian lists were still separate and 
the names which appear in /.G. I’, 206 can only be restored as Ionic 
names. Carian names would have appeared only after intervening 
columns of Hellespontine and Thracian names. For example, the ’= 
of line 8 (as the transcript is given in the Corpus) can only be re- 
stored as Tapyalp#ls, and the names immediately below it must 
represent some sequence of double entries, perhaps with the éridopa. 

I.G. I’, 211a may also be assigned to the year 439/8, to form part 
of the same inscription with J.G. I, 206 and 208a. The Corpus has 
rightly recognized the fact that the numerals preserved on this 
fragment represent amounts of tithe recorded for the Hellespontine 
district, and the names IlepivOi, Kufunvoi, and ‘Aprayavoi have 
been restored as certain in lines 2, 4, and 7. On the fragment are 
also preserved letters from the ends of Ionic names, and the Corpus 
has restored in lines 2, 6, and 7 [@epyato. ‘Ixaplov, [Mupivato 
mapa Kiluny, and [Mupiwato ér:dop|as. Fimmen has identified the 
inscription as a fragment from the second stele on the grounds of 
style of writing, but he was unable to place it in any definite year. 
Now the fact that we have a column with Ioni¢ names, followed 
immediately by Hellespontine names makes it seem highly probable 
that the inscription belongs to 439/8, when the old order of five 
geographical districts was stillin force. It might have been possible, 
with a long column, and a short Island list, to have Ionic and Helles- 
pontine names appear in consecutive columns even after the lists 
had been arranged in the order of Ionic, Island, Hellespontine, and 
Thracian, but the probability is slight for such a correspondence of 
11 lines as that represented by J.G. I?, 2lla. The probability of the 
earlier date is made a certainty by the appearance of the tithe |" in 
line 8 of J.G. I?, 21la. The only Hellespontine name which can be 
restored after this tithe is =yAvuSpavoi, and in the later period the 
tithe of XnAvpBpravoi has been lowered to Af" (see p. 293, supra). 

I.G. I*, 211a is, then, definitely dated in the year 439/8, and 
should in all probability be joined with 7.G. I, 206. In line 9 
of I.G. I*, 206 is a mark of punctuation and the initial pi of rapa 
Kiyny, which is continued in line 6 of J.G. I?, 21la. In line 14 of 


1 By those who have followed Kirchnoff’s dating of the stones, placing /.G. 
I?; 209 in 439/8. 
2 I am indebted to Dr. Allen West for this observation. ¢ 
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1.G. T°, 206 the restoration zap[a] Mucialy] cannot be correct be- 
cause there is preserved after the final alpha on the stone not a 
nu but a mark of punctuation. The name in line 14 was probably 
the same as that in line 13, except that line 14 recorded a pay- 
ment of ériopé. If line 9 of J.G. I*, 206 is to be placed in con- 
tinuation with line 6 of J.G. I?, 211a, it will be noticed that the 
word [émidolpas of line 11 in 211a falls in line with [—— —layvoia: 
of 206. In the Hellespontine column of 2ila, line 1 may be res- 
tored with certainty as [7H[HHH Xadxnddrm, provided the name 
Kvfixnvol is placed in line 4.1 There are in the Hellespontine list for 
the fourth period only three cities with amounts of tithe beginning 
in [". mAvpBpravol has already been placed definitely in line 8 after 
the tithe [*. The tithe of line 1 must be restored to read ["H[HHH] 
and in lines 1 and 4 there appear the names Xadxnddrx and Kufixnvoi, 
although it is impossible to say in which order. In line 5 the only 
possible restorations are Nedvdpea and Ilapiapoi. 
The following restoration is suggested for the combined inscrip- 

tion: 

Aiplacis 

’Edaliéa : tap[a Mipuvar] HHH] [Xadxnddvio] 

Oivailo: : [é]x[s "Ikaplou: X [TlepivOcor] 

Af 

Kupaion éridopjas THHHH [Kufcxnvoi] 

Tapya)pils] 

Mupwaitor] : r[apa 

Mupwvaior] : [‘Apray:avoi] 

[=nAvpBpravoi] 

: éa[uplopas H 

——— aplvolia] 

— —— apvoia : [éri]popas 


15 ---o 
and at the end of Col. 1 


The various inscriptions belonging to the second stele may now be 
arranged in the following chronological order :? 

1 Dahms, op. cit., p. 79 restores ["H[Kadxndévi], but the tithe of Chalcedon in 
the fourth period was["HHHH. Cf. I.G. I*, 203, 204, 205. Dahms’ restoration 


has been adopted, with reservation, in the Corpus. 
2 I have not attempted in this paper to place the small fragments /.G. I*, 212a 
and 212b, which apparently belong to this stele. (Cf. Fimmen, op. cit., p. 237.) 
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I.G. T°, 206+208a+211a 

I.G. 207+ 208 

I.G. 1°, 207 (part of fragment 11 marked in the old Corpus, 
Vol. I, p. 128 as nunc muro immissa) 

I.G. 209 

1.G. ¥2, 210+Ath. Mitt., XX XVIII (1913), p. 232. Cf. West, 
op. cit., p. 186. 

1.G. 7, 211; but the fragment taken from Fimmen, Ath. Mitt., 
XXXVIII (1913), p. 232 belongs with the preceding year. 

I.G. 212 

I.G. 213. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE LARES 


THE worship of the Mother of the Lares is known in inscriptions 
only from the Acts of the Arval Brethren. Here in a number of 
expiatory sacrifices performed before the temple of Dea Dia in the 
grove of the Arvales on the Via Campana the Mother of the Lares 
and her children the Lares are mentioned among the divinities to 
whom sacrificial victims are offered. The former received two sheep, 
the latter two withers. The importance of the Mother of the Lares 
in the ritual of the Arval Brethren was not fully realized until a new 
fragment of the Acta was found in 1914. Portions of the Acta al- 
ready known prescribed that the brothers, after a complicated and 
obviously very ancient ritual, were to offer prayers to vessels of sun 
baked clay filled with puls (the meal porridge which was the primi- 
tive food of the Romans), then open the doors of the temple of Dea 
Dia and hurl the jars down the slope that led to the temple.' The 
recently discovered fragments contain the important statement that 
the jars hurled from the door were a dinner for the Mother of the 
Lares (cena matri Larum).2 Soon after this ceremony the children 
of the goddess to whom the dinner was thrown are called upon by the 
brothers in the ancient song beginning enos Lases iuvate. 

Before the new fragment was found, the sacredness of the vessels, 
themselves an object of cult, and the ceremony of hurling them down 
theslope had been recognized by Eitrem as characteristic of the ritual 
of the gods of the underworld.* He compared the xirpo, the third 
day of the Attic Anthesteria, an ancient festival of Dionysus. The 
day took its name supposedly from the xi7pa earthen pots in which 
offerings were made to Hermes as god of the dead. There are other 
striking parallels in Greek ritual. The puls of the Arval Brethren, 
as Benndorf has shown,‘ has an importance in Roman rites similar 
to the Greek zéXavos, a substance which was sometimes semi-liquid 
and sometimes in the form of a cake, made of meal, usually with an 
ad mixture of honey and poppy seed.® It was the regular offering to 
underworld divinities, mother earth and the spirits of the departed. 
To them the queen in the Persae (523-524) promises an offering of 
TéXavos. 

1 Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, pp. 26-27; cf. Warde Fowler, Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People, p. 489. 

2 Not. Scav., 1914, pp. 466-467; Dessau, Inscr. Sel. 9522. 

3 Eitrem, Hermes und die Toten, Christiania Videnskabs—Selskabs Forhandlinger 
for 1909, no. 5, p. 57, n. 1. Against this view see Wissowa, Hermes, 1917, p. 341. 
Cf. also Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusalterttimer * (1920) p. 239. 

4 Benndorf, Wiener Eranos, 1893, pp. 377 ff. 


5 Stengel, Opferbrduche der Griechen (1910) ch. X. Herzog, Hermes, XX1X pp. 
625 ff., compares the cakes fed to Cerberus in Aen. VI, 420 f. 
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érecra Te Kal Sdwpnuara 
AaBotca olkwy Eudr. 


A mixture of wheat-meal and honey, obviously very like the zéXavos, 
was thrown every year to Ge Olympia through an opening in the 
floor of her shrine within the precinct of Olympian Zeus at Athens 
(Paus. I, 18, 7). The similar offering to the Mater Larum suggests 
at once that she was a form of the earth goddess, If she was, her 
children the Lares, infinitely better known than she is in ancient 
sources, were the spirits of the departed. This was the prevailing 
conception of the Lares in 
ancient times. In modern 
times, though vigorously op- 
posed by Wissowa! and other 
eminent authorities, it has in 
general met with favor among 
students of comparative re- 
ligion.2 It was supported by 
the late Professor Margaret 
C. Waites, in an able article 
in this journal, one of the 
series of important studies 
that gave the writer an 
honored position in the field 

of ancient religion.* 
The ritual of the Arval 
Brethren, in which Wissowa 
has found one of his strongest 
supports for his view of the 
Figure 1. or THE BELVEDERE— Lares as guardians of the 
Front farmer’s field, has thus pro- 
vided striking evidence for 
placing the Lares in the realm of spirits of the departed. As such, 
their function as beneficent spirits to whom prayer is made 
for the fertility of the soil has many parallels in folk-lore of other 
nations.» The Lares, Martianus Capella tells us (II, 162), are good 

1See Wissowa, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, VII, pp. 42 ff; Religion u. 
Kultus der Rémer, 166 ff. 

2 See Boehm’s useful summary of modern discussions in the recent article Lares 
in Pauly-Wissowa. Wissowa’s chief opponent has been Samter in Familienfeste 
der Griechen und Rimern pp. 105 ff., and in Arch. Rel. X (1907), pp. 368 ff. His con- 
ception of the Lares, though questioned in many details, was on the whole sustained 
by Otto, Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, XV (1906), pp. 113 ff. For further 
support see Ehrlich, Kuhns Zeitschrift, XLI (1907), pp. 298 ff. 

3 Waites, The Nature of the Lares and their Representation in Roman Art in 
A.J.A. XXIV (1920), pp. 241-261. 

4 Wissowa’s attitude remains unchanged. See Hermes, 1917, p. 341. 

’ For Greek parallels see Rohde, Psyche * I, p. 247, n. 1. Cf. the evidence for 
ancestral spirits invoked in rain charms, cited by Frazer, Golden Bough * I, p. 285; 
VI, p. 188; VIII, p. 109, 
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ghosts and they and their’mother have a natural place in the ritual 
of a brotherhood whose chief duties consisted in the performance of 
purification ceremonies destined to make the Roman fields fruitful. 
There are parallels in the cult of the Lares for the dinner thrown out 
to the Mother of the Lares. That act, which was one of the cere- 
monies preliminary to the banquet of the brothers, may be compared 
to the libations regularly poured to the Lares at Roman banquets 
and perhaps to the custom of offering to the Lares any food accident- 
ally dropped at table.' In the folk lore of other nations the scraps 
under the table are regarded 
as the possession of the spirits 
of the ancestors. 

But let us return to the 
Mother of the Lares. All 
that we know of her from 
ancient sources accords with 
the idea that she was an earth 
goddess associated with the 
gods of the underworld. Her 
name, we are told by Varro 
and other scholars,?> was 
Mania, a title that was natu- 
rally associated with the 
Manes, the most general term 
for the spirits of the under- 
world to whom the Lares 
belong. Mania was the name 
given to the woolen figures in Fiaure 2. a BELVEDERE— 
human form that were hung ' 
up, as substitutes, we are told, for human sacrifice, on the house doors 
and at the cross road shrines during the festival of the Compitalia 
(Macrob. Sat. I, 7, 34-85). The word in general denoted an evil 
spirit, and was used, Festus tells us (p. 115 L), by nurses to frighten 
children. Though it does not occur in inscriptions or in literature 
outside the field of learned speculation,’ it seems to have been used 
as a term of opprobrium like the German des Teufels Mutter or the 


1 Pliny, N.H. XXVIII, 27. See Samter, Familien feste d. Griechen u. Rimern, 
pp. 110 ff., Arch. Rel. X, p. 373. Otto argues (1. c.) that the food dropped and then 
ourned to the Lares as a piatio is not analogous to the scraps under the table that 
were dedicated to ancestors. It is natural to compare with the food thrown to the 
Mater Larum the black beans thrown to the larvae at the Lemuralia. Cf. Fornari, 
B. Comm. Rom., 1914, pp. 317 ff. 

? Varro, L.L. IX, 61; Arnobius, III, 41; Macrobius, Sat. I, 7, 34-35; Festus, p. 
115 L. 

3 Wissowa (s.v. Mania, Roscher) holds that this name is an invention, either pop- 
ular or learned, to explain the maniae hung up at the festival of the Compitalia. 
Against this view see Ehrlich, Kuhns Zeitschrift, 1907, p. 296; Otto l.c. 
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Greek phrnp Saipdvwv.' The latter, as Rohde has pointed out,? 
was apparently a name for Hecate who was worshipped with the 
daiuoves at the cross roads. Like Hecate, another manifestation of 
Mother Earth, the Mother of the Lares, whether called Mania or 
not, had her part in the cult at the cross roads. According to 
Macrobius she shared with the Lares in their ancient festival of 
the Compitalia which centered about the shrines at the cross roads. 

Still other names for the Mater Larum are attested in Roman 
legends. According to Ausonius* she was called Larunda and ac- 
cording to Ovid Lara (Fasti, II, 571 ff.) The latter in Ovid’s story 
was a nymph whom Hermes was commanded to accompany ad 
manes. By him she became the mother of the Lares. Then there 
was Acca Larentia whose cult was celebrated by public sacrifice in 
the Velabrum on December 23. She is associated with the Lares by 
her name and by the name of her festival, the dies Larentiae or 
Larentalia, a celebration of the cult of the dead.‘ She is moreover 
associated with the family of the Junii who celebrated their ancestral 
cult, not as others did on the Parentalia, but on the Larentalia.® 
The Junii, through their great ancestor, the first consul M. Junius 
Brutus, who was said to have reformed the cult of Mania and the 
Lares by abolishing human sacrifice at the Compitalia, had a particu- 
lar connection with the Mother of the Lares.* Finally Acca Laren- 
tia is associated with the same goddess by a story that made her the 
mother of the Arval Brethren, whose primitive rites to the mother of 
the Lares I have already discussed. This story made Acca Larentia, 
the foster mother of Romulus and Remus, identical in some versions 
with the wolf that suckled the twins.’ According to a further elab- 
oration of the same story she was the mother of twelve sons, one of 
whom she lost; his place was taken by Romulus who called himself 
and his brothers fratres Arvales, and instituted the later religious 
brotherhood.’ Another story’ described her as a courtesan beloved 

1 Ehriich 2 Rohde, Psyche?, I, 408. 

3 Ausonius, Technop. 8, 9. Larunda progenitus Lar. Larunda in Varro, L.L. 
V, 74 was one of the many Sabine divinities (the Lares are also included in the list) 
to whom Titus Tatius established altars at Rome. 

* The difference in quantity of the a in Lares and Larentalia has been urged to 
prove that the words are unrelated. Against that view see Otto’s interesting dis- 
cussion, Archiv fiir lat. Lex. XV, pp. 113 ff. 

5 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 34; Cicero, De Leg. II, 54. 

6 Macrobius, Sat. I, 7, 35. 

7 Macrob. Sat. I, 10, 17 (quoted from Licinius Macer); Paul. Fest. p. 106 L; 
Aul. Gell. VII, 7, 8; Ovid, Fasti III, 57 ff.; Plutarch, Rom. 4; Quaest. Rom. 35. 

8 Masurius Sabinus (a jurist who lived under Tiberius) apud Gell. VII, 7, 8; Pliny, 
N.H. XVIII, 6. On the identity of Acca Larentia and the Mater Larum see Des- 
sau’s note 24 on the recently found record of the Arvales, Jnscr. Selectae, 9522. 
Against the association of the two see Wissowa, Hermes 1917, p. 342, who suggests 
that Masurius Sabinus’s explanation of the Arvales is learned speculation on the 


origin of the college that was based on knowledge of the ritual of the Arvales as re- 


organized by Augustus. 
® Plutarch, Rom. 5; Quaest. Rom. 35; Tertullian, ad Nat. IF, 10; Augustine, 


De Civ. Dei VI, 7; Macrob. Sat. I, 10, 11 ff. 
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by Hercules, a woman who subsequently married a rich Roman, 
inherited his wealth, and made the Roman people her heir.! The 
goddess herself, with a shrine that was reputed to be her tomb,? 
probably belongs in the realm of hero worship; about her place of 
burial had gathered stories that give her something of the character- 
istic of the earth goddess. In them she was represented either as a 
Kouporpégos type*or as the mate of the fertility divinity Hercules.* 

In an extraordinary story, quoted from Cassius Hemina,‘an annal- 
ist of the second century B.c., the Mother of the Lares seems to be 
identical with the famous sow 
which, with her litter of thirty 
young, was associated variously 
with Lavinium, Rome, and 
Alba. By this version the sow 
produced the remarkable litter 
at Rome, and Romulus and 
Remus, in consequence of the 
prodigy, erected a shrine of the 
Lares Grundules or grunting 
Lares. In view of the frequent 
identity between god and sacri- 
ficial victim, it is worth noting 
that the pig was the most usual 
victim sacrificed to the Lares, 
just as the pregnant animal and 
particularly the pregnant sow 
was a common sacrifice to the 

The old Italic goddess Maia, Ficure 3. Attar or THe BeLvepere— 

SIDE 
one of the manifestations of the 
earth divinity for whom the pregnant sow is attested as a sacrificial 
victim,® is brought closely in relation to the Mother of the Lares 
because she seems to have been worshipped at the cross roads. We 
find her represented with Mercury on an altar set up at Rome per- 

1 On these two stories see Mommsen’s discussion, Die echte und die falsche Acca 
Larentia, Réimische Forschungen II, pp. 1 ff. _Mommsen held thatthe story that 
made Acca Larentia the nurse of Romulus and Remus, which is attested from later 
sources, is less worthy of consideration than the other story. See also Wissowa 
s.v. Acca Larentia Pauly-Wissowa, and Religion und Kultus der Rémer, p. 234. 
On reconciling the two stories in the conception of the goddess, see Otto’s able 
article, Wiener Studien, 1913, pp. 62 ff. written, it is interesting to note, before 
the new fragment of the Acca came to light. 

2 The position of her shrine in the Velabrum is a possible place for a tomb be- 
longing to the Palatine city. See von Duhn’s discussion of tombs in the Forum, 
Italische Graéberkunde, pp. 415 ff. 

3 Similarly Hecate was worshipped with Hermes at the cross roads and the 
Mater Larum with Liber Pater or Genius. 


‘Cassius Hemina ap. Diomedes I, p. 384 K; Nonius, p. 114 M. 
5 Macrobius, Sat. I, 12,20. See Carcopino, Virgile et les Origines d’Ostie, p. 704. 
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haps a century before the end of the Republic by the magistri of 
two pagiand a vicus—officers who had charge of the cult of the Lares 
Compitales.' She scems too to be a variant of Mania who, probably 
because of the prominence of Hermes at the cross roads in Greek 
cult, became identified with the Greek Maia, mother of Hermes. 
With Mercury she was worshipped at Delos and Pompeii by asso- 
ciations of freedmen who were the forerunners of the Augustales.? 

Finally among the divinities who take the place of the Mother of 
the Lares one may mention Vesta, another goddess whom the 
ancients recognized as one of the forms of Mother Earth. She was 
ordinarily associated with the Penates rather than with the Lares. 
Through the constant confusion between Lares and Penates evident 
in literature and in art she came to be grouped sometimes with the 
Lares. So we find her between two Lares of the familiar type on a 
painting from a Pompeian household shrine.* Her identity with the 
Mother of the Lares comes out, as we shall see, in Augustan cult. 

There are other manifestations of Terra Mater and therefore other 
variants of the Mother of the Lares among the divinities addressed 
in the expiatory prayérs of the Arval Brethren. Dea Dia herself, the 
goddess at whose shrine the ceremonies took place, was such a 
divinity. She is called Juno Dea Dia in the prayers and is thus 
identified with the goddess who represented the female principle of 
life—another divinity that the ancients declared to be a form of 
Terra Mater. Such a goddess was Flora too. There were many 
other goddesses not mentioned in the prayer of the Arvales who had 
similar functions. Venus, particularly as the Julian gens honored 
her as the mother of their race, was closely allied to the all-embracing 
Mother Earth. Indeed all the great female divinities of Italy—like 
those of Greece—Fortuna Primigeneia of Praeneste, Juno Sospita of 
Lanuvium, Diana Nemorensis of Aricia, Mater Matuta of Satricum, 
were local goddesses of fertility, a fact that is clear from the votive 
offerings in their shrines—the figures of kourotrophos type and the 
many symbols of fruitfulness which their worshippers dedicated to 
them. They represent local cults which had in their development 
acquired something of the character of the great earth divinity 
whose worship is perhaps the most universal feature of primitive 
religion. 

The cult offered to these divinities, who in time usurped most of 
the functions of Mother Earth, furnishes a partial explanation for the 
scant evidence in dedicatory inscriptions for the worship of Tellus or 
Terra Mater. But, as Albrecht Dieterich’s remarkable study 

1Samter, Rém. Mitt. VIII (1893), pp. 222-225. 

2 Compare the bas-relief from Verona on which Hermes and Ge are represented, 
Carcopino, op. cit. PL. XVIII, opposite p. 718. See discussion p. 309 below. 


Ovid, Fasti, VI, 267. Vesta eadem quae terra, Cf. Arnobius III, 32. 
4 Daremberg et Saglio, III, 2, fig. 4351. 
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Mutter Erde has shown, Mother Earth herself, as the Greek Ge and 

the Roman Tellus or Terra Mater,retained a preéminence in popular 

rites that was far greater than the evidence for public cult would seem 

to indicate. Offerings were made to Ge at marriages and at the 

birth of children, and she was constantly worshipped with the spirits 

of the departed. The scattering of barley corns on the altar and the 

pouring of water on the ground before sacrifice (apé@uya) were 

rites in her honor.' Tellus or Terra Mater had a similar importance 

at Rome in the rites of the people. She was called upon in marriage 

ceremonies and was often regarded as the chief guardian of marriage, 

though one of her doublets, Juno Pronuba, tended to displace her 

there. She had her place too in the old rites by which the father, in 

acknowledging the new born child, 

lifted it from the earth, its mother. 

She received the sacrifice of the 

porca praesentanea in the burial rites, 

in which, by a popular conception that 

the inscriptions show the Romans to 

have shared with other peoples, she 

was thought of as receiving again into 

herself those whom she had created. 

She shared too in ancient agricultural 

ceremonies. ‘The farmer, before cut- 

ting his grain, sacrificed to her the 

porca praecidanea, a curious old offer- 

ing that seems to have been intended Po ti 
iGURE 4, ALTAR OF THE BEL- 

originally to propitiate earth and make VEDERE—SIDE 

her yield even if the proper offices had 

not been paid to the dead. Besides all these popular sacrifices she 

had her part in official worship. In the ancient formula of the devotio 

it was to her and to the Di Manes that the Roman general consigned 

himself and the legions of the enemy. Among the festivals of the 

Roman year, the Fordicalia on April 15 was her chief celebration, 

though she had sacrifices on other occasions too. On it, by one of 

the oldest and most barbaric of Roman rites, pregnant cows, fordae 

boves, were sacrificed to her. 

Telluri plenae victima plena datur, Ovid says of the sacrifice 
(Fasti, 1V, 634). The unborn calves were cut from the victims and 
burned by the Chief Vestal and at the Parilia six days later their 
ashes, along with the blood of the October horse, were distributed to 
the people to be used for expiatory purposes.’ 

1 Stengel, Opferbrduche der Griechen, passim. His interpretations have been in 
mois aie by Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rémern 


2 On the details of the cult at Rome, see Wissowa, R.K.*, pp. 191 ff.; Dieterich, 
Mutter Erde? (1913). 
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Thus Tellus, though she seems to have had only one temple at 
Rome, a comparatively unimportant one on the lower slopes of the 
Esquiline, was associated among the Romans, as Mother Earth has 
been among men generally, with all the great moments of life— 
birth, marriage, death—and was familiar in state ritual of a primi- 
tive type. It is not strange to find her having a part in Augustus’s 
religious reforms, and a part more completely her own than the 
worship of Venus Genetrix, the mother goddess of the Julian House, 
could give her. When in 17 B.c. Augustus celebrated the Ludi 
Saeculares, he devoted the third night to her (C.J.L. VI, 32323). At 
the spot called Tarentum in the Campus Martius he sacrificed to 
her a pregnant sow, black in color to denote its association with a 
chthonic divinity. The ceremonies on that occasion, like all other 
religious observances performed by order of the Sibylline Books, 
followed the Greek rite. Yet the victim, a pregnant sow, is known 
in the cult of Tellus at Rome as well as in the worship of the Greek 
Ge. As Ovid said of the sacrifice at the Fordicalia, it was a teeming 
victim for the teeming earth, the sort of offering that is characteristic 
of the worship of the mother goddess. Mother Earth’s part in the 
ceremony comes out in Horace’s familiar lines in the Carmen 
Saeculare: 

Fertilis frugum pecorisque Tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona; 
Nutriant fetus et aquae salubres 
Et Iovis aurae. 

Though there are no other references to Terra Mater in official 
cult inscriptions of the Augustan Age, the goddess, in widely varying 
types, had great prominence in Augustan art. Three of the splendid 
patriotic representations of the times, the Ara Pacis, the breast- 
plate of the Augustus of Prima Porta, and the Gemma Augustea 
give her an important place. The representations are, I believe, 
indicative of the worship given her as the mother of the Lares 
Augusti, the divinities whose worship Augustus combined with his 
Genius and made the great unifying force of the Romanstate religion. 

The identification of the destinies of Rome with the Julian House, 
which the great temples of Divus Julius and of Venus Genetrix had 
long suggested, was brought forcefully before men’s minds by the 
publication of the Aeneid in 17 B.c. In that same year occurred the 
celebration of the Ludi Saeculares, with their emphasis on the 
establishment of a new era, and the ceremonial adoption by Augustus 
of his grandsons Gaius and Lucius, about whom the emperor’s hopes 
for founding a dynasty centred. The time was ripe for a religious 
reorganization which would symbolize the union of state and dynasty 


1 The Greek text is preserved to us by Phlegon. Quoted inthe Kiessling- 
Heinze edition of Horace’s Odes (1917), pp. 480-481. 
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by making the household gods of the Julian gens objects of state 
cult. But such a reorganization was difficult, indeed practically 
impossible, until the death of Lepidus in 13 B.c. left vacant the office 
of pontifex maximus, the priesthood that carried with it the headship 
of the Roman state family. When Augustus’s election to the office 
took place on March 6, 12 B.c., crowds, such as had never been seen 
before, thronging to Rome to the ceremony (Mon. Anc. 10), the 
emperor proceeded to organize into public cults the gods of his 
household. He turned into public shrines his private sanctuaries of 
Vesta and the Penates on the Palatine, and he restored the ruined 
shrines of the Lares at the cross roads as shrines of the Lares Augusti, 


Figure 5. RevieF FROM THE ARA Pacis 


the ancestral spirits of his house.t. The centre of the new worship 
was perhaps the Ara Gentis Iuliae on the Capitoline, the hill that was 
always the scene of important sacrifices in the imperial cult.2, With 


1 The correspondence in date between these events is not always realized. For 
the establishment of the shrine of Vesta on the Palatine see C.J.L. I’, p.317. The 
restorations of the shrines at the compita took several years and the reorganized 
cult dated its beginning in the different vici from various years between 12 and 7 
B.c., but the earliest date accords with the year when Augustus became pontifex 
maximus. For the evidence see C.J.L. V1, 454n and Mommsen, Gesammelte 
Schriften, VII, p. 181. I hope to discuss the whole subject more fully in a forth- 
coming monograph on the beginnings of emperor worship. 

2 There is no evidence asto when this altar waserected. It is known only from 
one reference in the Acta Fratrum Arvalium and from the military Diplomata 
which were placed there between the years 68 and 71 a.p. Cf. C.J.L. II, pp. 845- 
850. The altar of the Gens was the natural place for sacrifices to the Genius, and 
the two places in Rome where public sacrifices to the emperor’s Genius seem to 
have taken place were the Capitoline hill and the Forum of Augustus. Cf. Henzen 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium, passim. The Forum of Augustus was dedicated in 
2 B.c., and sacrifices to the Genius could not have been begun there until that date. 
Probably from the year 12 B.c. it had been customary to take oaths by the emper- 


| 
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the Lares, Augustus established the cult of his Genius, the power 
that denoted the continuity of his house, and in the shrines at the 
compita the new divinity henceforth had statues between the Lares 
(Ovid, Fasti, V, 145). Genius, a god of fertility, had a natural 
place at the cross road shrines, where among the Greeks Hermes had 
an ancient worship as a phallic divinity and where Liber Pater, a 
similar god, who, significantly enough, had a statue on the Ara 
Gentis luliae,’ belonged to primitive cult in Italy.2, We hear nothing 
in the Augustan reorganization of Mania, Mater Larum, the goddess 
who, as we have seen, shared with the Lares in the festival of the 
Compitalia, but we find her upon a monument which represents the 
establishment of the cult, an altar of unknown provenience, now in 
the Cortile Belvedere of the Vatican. Unlike the other known altars 
of the Lares Augusti, which were set up by the slave and freedman 
officials of the vici of Rome, this one was erected by the senate and 
people of Rome.* On its front (Fig. I), between two laurels, the 
familiar emblem which Augustus took from his patron Apollo, is a 
floating figure of victory carrying a shield. On the shield is the in- 
scription (C.J.L. VI, 876): Senatus populusque Romanus imp. 
Caesari divi f. Augusto pontif. maxim. imp. cos. trib. pot. The 
title pontifex maximus fixes the date of the altar as not earlier than 12 
B.c. The scenes on the other faces of the altar suggest that it was 
dedicated shortly after that date. 

The face opposite this (Fig. 2) represents an apotheosis, perhaps 
of Augustus. In a chariot drawn upward by four winged horses is 
the standing figure of a man with a mantle drawn about him. 
Above are representations of Caelus and Sol. On the left of the 
chariot stands a figure clad in the toga, perhaps Agrippa.‘ On the 
right is the figure of a woman, her hand raised to heaven, and beside 
her are two small figures. The group probably represents Livia or 
Julia with the young Gaius and Lucius. 

On the narrow faces are the two scenes that denote the cult of the 
Lares. One of them (Fig. 3) shows an altar, on one side of which 
stands a figure clad in the toga, which is drawn over his head in the 
manner familiar in scenes of sacrifice. On the right of the altar are 
three rather obscure figures. The one nearest the altar with the 
mantle drawn over the head holds a statuette representing a Lar of 


or’s Genius. (Cf. Horace, Ep. II,1, 15-16 and Mommsen, Gesammelie Schrifien 
VII, pp. 179 ff.) and it seems likely that the establishment of the Ara Gentis Iuliae 
goes back to that date. 

1 A military diploma ce I.L. X 1402) was set up in podio arae gentis Iuliae latera 
dextro ante signu Lib. Patris. 

2 Cf. Augustine, De civ. Dei, VII, 21. 

’ See Amelung, ‘Die Sculpturen des vatikanischen Museum, II, pp. 242 ff.; Helbig 
Fiihrer * I, pp. 102 ff. Perhaps if we knew the provenience of the altar we should 
find that it came from the Capitoline Hill where the Ara Gentis Iuliae was. 

* Agrippa died only a few weeks after Augustus became pontifex maximus. 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, I, p. 860. 
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the familiar type and is reaching out to take from the man in the 
toga a similar statuette. The two figures are probably Augustus 
and a priest, and the scene shows the institution of the cult of the 
Lares Augusti. 

On the remaining face of the altar (Fig. 4) is another scene that 
refers to the same cult. On rocky soil beside a tree trunk lies the 
sow of famous omen: ; 

Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus 


To the right is a bearded man leaning on a staff, obviously Aeneas 
as he sees the sow, the omen described in the eighth Aeneid. To 
the left sits a figure completely shrouded in a mantle and repre- 
sented as holding a roll. This figure has been convincingly iden- 
tified as Terra Mater by 
Carcopino who compares the 
similar seated figure of Ge on 
a bas relief from Verona which 
represents the goddess with 
Hermes standing before her. 
She is obviously the Earth 
Mother in her familiar man- 
tic function as the giver 
of oracles, the divinity for 
whom the pregnant sow was 
the most fitting victim, whom 
indeed one story actually identified with the famous sow who 
bore a litter of thirty young.? She is identical, as Carcopino’s 
illuminating discussion has shown,’ with the Maxima Juno to whom 
Aeneas sacrifices the sow in the eighth Aeneid, which the artist 
undoubtedly has in mind (Aen. VIII, 81-84): 

Ecce autem subitum atque oculis mirabile monstrum 

Candida per silvam cum fetu concolor albo 

Procubuit viridique in litore conspicitur sus; 

Quam pius Aeneas tibi enim tibi, maxima Juno, 

Mactat sacra ferens et cum grege sistit ad aram. 
Servius’s comment on Maxima Juno in this passage makes it clear 
that the ancients were familiar with this interpretation of the god- 
dess: et dicunt theologi ipsam esse matrem deum, quae terra dicitur; 
unde etiam ef porca ei sacrificatur. 


1 Verg. Aen. VIII, 43. 

2 Though a black sow, such as was offered at the Ludi Saeculares, was the more 
usual sacrifice, the w hite color of this victim has its parallels in Greek ritual. Thus 
according to the provisions of the Milesian calendar, a white pregnant sow was 
sacrificed to Here Anthie. Hecate’s victims were white as well as black dogs. Cf. 
Stengel, Griechische Kultusaltertiimer *, p. 151. 

3 Cf. Carcopino, op. cit. pp. 716 ff. and plate XVIII. In my review of Carcopino’s 
book, A.J.P. 1920, pp. 396 ff., I failed to realize the importance of the discussion of 
Maxima Juno. 


Ficure 6. SACRIFICE FROM THE ARA Pacis 
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If Aeneas is here, as he is often believed to be in the Aeneid, the 
prototype of Augustus, it may not be too fanciful to find a further 
significance in this scene which shows Augustus, the new pontifex 
maximus, making his private gods the centre of the state cult. In 
the tradition which Vergil follows, the sow’s thirty young foretell the 
thirty years that will intervene until the founding of Alba.’ Per- 
haps we have here an indication of the thirty years that Augustus has 
waited for the office of pontifex maximus which enabled him to re- 
organize on a new basis the state religion, ideally indeed to found the 
city anew.” 

There is another monument of the period which, like the altar in 
the Vatican, shows the important part that the earth goddess, the 
mother of the Lares, had in the Augustan cult. That is the Ara 
Pacis Augustae, vowed on Augustus’s return in 13 B.c., the year be- 
fore he became pontifex maximus, and dedicated tie years later. 
On the left of ag sast door* of the monument was the beautiful relief 
of Tellus (Fig. 5), the earth goddess in a hitherto unfamiliar type 
that seems to be ated the inspiration of the great Augustan poets, 
Horace in his lines already quoted from the Carmen Saeculare 
which give us the goddess with the Aurae, and Vergil in the famous 
panegyric on Italy which, as Van Buren has shown,‘ is rich in sug- 
gestions for the emblems that accompany the goddess. On the 
right of the west door, united to the Tellus relief by the splendid 
procession of the south side, is a relief showing a scene of sacrifice, a 
slab of which a portion was found in the excavation of 1903 (Fig. 6). 
It shows an altar toward which one of the two camillz in the scene is 
leading a victim that has been generally recognized as a pregnant 
sow. Above is a small shrine, in which are seated two figures with 
spears. Behind the altar is a tree, and beside it in the act of sacri- 
ficing is a figure with his mantle drawn over his head. The cor- 
respondence with the figure on the altar of the Vatican favors its 
identification with Aeneas. 

That the Tellus slab and the scene of sacrifice belonged together 


1 See Carcopino, op. cit. pp. 682 ff. 

* The importance which Augustus attributed to the priesthood is clear from the 
Paced ntum Ancyranum ch. X where the emperor speaks of his unwillingness to 
take the office before Lepidus’s death though it had been offered to him. L _— 
secured the office soon after Caesar’s death in 44. He apparently died in 13 B.c 
and the new election did not take place until the following year. See Mommsen’s 
note on Mon. Anc. ch. X. From the time of the battle of Philippi in 42 when 
Caesar was avenged, Octavian might justly have considered himself Caesar’s suc- 
cessor, and I would suggest that the thirty years cover the period 42-13 B.c. 

3 See Studniczka’s restoration, Zur Ara Pacis, Abh. d. sich. Ges. d. Wis., Phil. 
hist. Kl. XX VII (1909), pp. 902 ff. Studniezka showed from the evidence of coins 
that the Tellus relief and the scene of sacrifice were probably not opposite each 
other as had formerly been supposed. 

‘Van Buren, Journal of Roman Studies, 1913, pp. 134 ff. where it is suggested 
that this relief is a representation of Italia. See the similar relief from Carthage 
illustrated by Van Buren pl. V. ‘ 
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was suggested by Petersen! who however failed, when the new por- 
tion of the slab was discovered, to identify Aeneas. But later 
writers on the Ara Pacis, with the exception of Wagenvoort, have 
rejected his suggestion and have followed Sieveking? who, though he 
was the first to identify Aeneas, insisted that each slab was too com- 
plete in itself to be associated with the other. Like Petersen, Sieve- 
king saw in the small shrine the sanctuary of the Penates described 
as high on the Velia, and he associated with these divinities the 
sacrifice below. He.too recognized in the victim a pregnant sow, but 
he failed, as have other scholars,’ to realize that by the fixed laws of 
Roman sacrifice such a victim 
could not be offered to any 
divinity except the mother 
goddess earth under one of her 
many forms. Dionysius’s 
statement (I, 51) that the sow 
and her new born young were 
sacrificed rots tarpwots Oeots in 
the place at which the people 
of Lavinium still had a very 
sacred shrine in his day may 
at first sight give some support 


to the theory that the sacrifice 
was being made to the two 


Dioscurie divinities in the Ficure7. From Conen. Ménp. Ine. II, 
393 


shrine above, for the rarpd&o 
Geoi of Aeneas are obviously the Di Penates who had a very 
ancient shrine at Lavinium. But though the Penates themselves 
are usually represented as two youths of Dioscuric type, the word 
Penates is actually an inclusive term. According to ancient schol- 
ars (Servius on Aen. III, 12) the Penates were derived from the Cabiri, 
peyadou Geoi of Samothrace, a group of divinities which included 
the mother goddess. In Roman cult the Di-Penates were properly 
all the divinities of the househoid; they seem regularly to have 
included Vesta, the goddess whose relations with the Mother of the 
Lares‘ we have already considered. In such a group the sow was 
obviously offered to the mother while her young went to the divini- 

1 Petersen, Ara Pacis Augustae, pp. 49-54. 

* Sieveking, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1907, pp. 175-90. 

3 See however the recent discussion by H. Wagenvoort Jr. Ara Pacis Augustae 
in Mededeelingen van het nederlandsch historisch Institut te Rome, Vol. I (1921), pp. 
100 ff. The author rightly insists that the Tellus relief and the scene of sacrifice 
are mutually complementary. He —— the sacrifice to Genius loci, Tellus, 
and the nymphs in Aen. VII, 133 ff. and suggests that the sacrifice of the sow is 
made to the same group of divinities, and that the Penates stand by simply as wit- 
nesses. He fails, however, to recognize the necessity from the laws of ritual of 
associating the sacrifice with Tellus. 


4 Cf. Wissowa, R.K.?*, p. 163. 
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ties who accompanied her and were often thought of as her children. 
By a common confusion they are referred to either as Lares or Pena- 
tes. Asimilar confusion is, as we have already noted, familiar in art. 
The type of the figures in the shrine on the Ara Pacis not only suits 
the representations of the Penates; it accords with the Lares as seen 
on a coin of the Gens Caesia reproduced by Professor Waites (A.J.A. 
XXIV, p. 251, Fig. 1). The old statues of the Lares Praestites seem 
to have been similar figures, though represented as standing, not 
seated. Apparently until the Augustan reform made the curly- 
haired dancing type the common representation of the Lar,' these 
Dioscuric types were usual for the Lares as well as for the Penates. 
The shrine in the relief might then be not the temple of the Penates 
on the Velia, but another elevated temple, the aedes Larum in summa 
sacra via, the restoration of which Augustus mentions with the tem- 
ple of the Penates in the Monumentum Ancyranum. It is particu- 
larly hard to decide which temple is represented because the cults of 
Lares and Penates were being reorganized simultaneously just when 
the Ara Pacis was erected. 

In any case the sacrifice of the sow, both on the Vatican altar and 
on the Ara Pacis, belongs to the mother goddess, mother alike of the 
Lares and of the Penates. The young must have been offered to 
her children; the pig, as we have already noted in connection with 
Cassius Hemina’s account of the Lares Grundules, was the most 
common sacrifice to the Lares. The sacrifice of the sow and her 
young continued to be represented in art. It is found on two sar- 
cophagi of the second century,” and on two Antonine coins, one of 
which, with its elevated shrine, recalls in many details the scene on 
the Ara Pacis (Fig. 7.) 

A word may be added about the widely varying types under which 
Mother Earth was represented.’ Except for the very similar relief 
from Carthage, which has often been thought to belong to a replica 
of the Ara Pacis, there are no other representations which have the 
richness of attributes which we find in the figure from the Ara Pacis. 
But the figure of the goddess with the two children on the Gemma 
Augustea and on the breast-plate of the Augustus of Prima Porta 
goes back to the same conception of Ge Kourotrophos. Quite 
different from these representations, and much more like the statues 
of Vesta that finally became typical, is the seated veiled figure on the 
altar from the Vatican, though the roll which the goddess holds there 
is unusual. As the altar from Verona shows, the same general type 
was known for Ge. It is found for Terra Mater too (in this case the 

1 This type, it is interesting to note, seems to have been derived from represen- 
tations of the Cabiri, cf. Waites, op. cit. 

2 Sieveking, Rim. Mitt. 1917, p. 168. One of the sarcophagi is known only from 


a Renaissance copy. 
3See Van Buren, l.c. and J. A. Hild, s. v. Tellus, Daremberg et Saglio. 
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attributes are sceptre and patera) in the statue of an aedicula found at 
Rome.' So Terra Mater appears too, I now believe, in the veiled 
figure with patera and cornucopia on the altar of Manlius, which, as 
I have elsewhere shown, is a monument of the imperial cult (A.J.A. 
1921, pp. 387 ff.). 

The representations of the earth goddess which we have considered 
show that Augustus’s religious reform, like the Christian church at 
a later period, made full use of the popular faith in Earth, the mother 
of all life. There is, as we have seen, little evidence for the official 
cult of the goddess in the literature and inscriptions of the period; 
there are furthermore few representations of her from the art of the 
Empire after the Augustan Age. We have to depend on scant 
material too for our knowledge of the rites in honor of the goddess. 
Yet an occasional bit of evidence like the expiatory sacrifices of the 
Arval Brethren and the dinner which they threw down the slope to 
Earth as Mother of the Lares shows that she retained in official 
ritual something of the hold that we know she kept on popular belief. 


Lity Ross TayLor 
Vassar CoLLEGE 


1 Reproduced, Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Tellus, fig. 6780. 
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A MYRONIC HEAD ‘N THE FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 


Tue colossal helmeted head ' which was acquired a few years ago by 
the Fogg Museum of Cambridge, Mass., and which now occupies 
a conspicuous place in the lower gallery of the Museum, not far 
from the world-famous Meleager, presents features that are in their 


Figure 1. Myronic Heap IN THE Foca Museum 


1See Fogg Art Museum Notes, Vol. I, 1921, pp. 3-6; the head is also noted in 
Chase’s Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections, 1924, p. 71, fig. 81. 
I am deeply indebted to Director Edward W. Forbes and Professors Paul J. Sachs 
and George H. Chase of the Fogg Museum of Art for their very kind permission 
to publish the head. 
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present state interesting rather than attractive. The whole of the 
marble surface is considerably scratched and marred; a third of the 
nose is gone; and the lower part of the face, from the upper lip, is 
likewise missing. The head has also suffered damage in the rear, 
and a portion of the helmet itself, behind the right ear, has been 
destroyed. Furthermore, the ears—especially the right—have been 
hardly dealt with at the hands of time or of vandals. Its extended 
series of mishaps has thus produced in the head an appearance of 
unsightliness which must have been wholly foreign to the original 


Figure 2. Myronic Heap THE Foaa Museum 


product. It is only when we examine the details of the workman- 
ship that we begin to understand something of what must have been 
the true nature of its artistic perfection. 

That the head is a rather poor and careless Roman copy of a splen- 
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did prototype there can be little occasion to doubt. Although the 
use of the drill is to be seen on sculptures as old as the marbles of 
Aegina,' the use to which this implement has been put in the present 
instance seems alone to preclude the possibility that we have to do 
with an original Greek work. Its operation is very apparent in the 
cutting of the nostrils, the ears, and beneath the rim of the helmet 
on the right temple. This in itself might not arouse our suspicions 
were it not for the drastic treatment of the eyes. Apparently to 
save himself the trouble of making a series of very delicate cuttings 
with the chisel to represent the lachrymal-canals, the copyist has 
resorted to the crude and labor-saving method of boring deep holes 
at the inner extremities of the eyeballs. He has also been very 
unfortunate in his shaping of the curves at the juncture of brow and 
nose. Presumably the left brow, with its goodly contour, was ex- 
ecuted first; later the artist, though he must have observed that his 
treatment of the right brow was dissimilar, declined to take the 
trouble of retouching them so as to gain uniformity. The outlines 
of the helmet, too, present certain irregularities. Not only is there 
a difference of treatment to be seen in the volutes which terminate 
the visor, but the latter is itself longer on the right side than on the 
left. Judging by the position of the konos, or ridge, of the helmet 
in relation to the medial line of the face, the casque is sitting fairly 
and squarely on the cranium. On the other hand, the visor extends 
fully an inch further to the rear on the right side than on the left. 
There is also observable a difference in the fit of the helmet on either 
side of the face. On the left, it lies closely against the skin of the 
temple; on the right, the rim is undercut just in front of the ear. 

The helmet is of the ordinary Attic type which was commonly 
used in the Greek armies of the fifth and subsequent centuries, and 
was later adopted, with slight modifications, by the Romans. It 
presents no features whatsoever in the present example other than 
the visor and ridge, or konos, which extends up the back from the 
base of the skull to a point somewhat in front of the crown of the 
head. It may be that a crest was originally attached in the form 
of a separate piece of marble; such, at least, we might expect to be 
true on the analogy of the armed figures from the pediments of the 
temples of Aegina and Olympia. 

So completely is the scalp of the warrior covered by the closely- 
fitting Attic helmet that only three tufts of hair are visible—one 
on each cheek in front of the ears, and one at the rear of the head. 
These are thin and lank and very slightly wavy, and provide little 
indication as to what the treatment as a whole might have been, 
were the head-gear absent. The truth of the matter apparently 
is that when an artist of the first half of the fifth century allowed 

1 See Brunn, Geschichte d. gr. Kiinstler, I, p. 253. 
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but a lock or two of the hair to appear, he regularly treated the 
tufts shown very sketchily, as a feature worthy of little considera- 
tion. At any rate this is quite manifest in the case of the pedimental 
figures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Side by side we see men 
with bare heads and men wearing helmets or with their hair bound 
in a head-band. In the first instance, the locks are generally treated 
with a high degree of care and elaboration; in the latter, such hair 
as does appear is merely blocked out and scratched with the chisel. 
I feel, therefore, that in our estimate of the style of the head, we are 
justified in wholly disregarding this element. 

The ears of the Fogg head are fashioned with considerable care, 
and display no trace of the swelling and thickening so frequently 
seen among ancient athletes and soldiers.! It is noticeable that the 
scroll of the visor rests upon the helix of the right ear; but the 
sculptor has failed to achieve a realistic solution of the situation. 
The ear ought, indeed, to bend outward; instead, we find the helix 
disappearing in the visor in an impossible manner. 

What remains of the face would indicate a visage originally long 
and lean, the cheeks being clearly marked off by furrows from the 
heavy and dimpled upper lip. The brow is but slightly moulded. It 
possesses, however, a faint bar above the eyes, and at its lateral 
extremities there is a very strong indication of the bony ridges 
known to anatomists as the processus zygomaticus and the linea 
temporalis. The almost straight line of the forehead is continued 
down the nose to a point midway between the eyes. The outline 
of the eyebrows and of the nasal bridge is hard and clear-cut. The 
nose itself is markedly short and broad, with wide-flaring nostrils. 

Apart from the presence of the stupid drilling which we have 
noted at the inner ends of the eyes, these organs are remarkably 
well and pleasingly worked, and must have imparted a very consider- 
able degree of charm to the countenance of the soldier in its original 
form. They are of moderate depth, are set far apart, and the lids, 
which slightly overlap at the outer extremities, are delicately 
formed; indeed, the relative length and height of the exposed eye- 
balls conform closely to the Praxitelean proportions. The ex- 
pression of the eye is quiet and thoughtful—an effect which is 
enhanced by the slight creasing of the skin at the outer ends of the 
eye-cavities. The direction of the gaze is a trifle downwards; 
unfortunately, we are unable to visualize with any degree of accuracy 
the expression of the face as a whole, for the mouth, here missing, 
often performs in this respect an equally important function with 
the eye itself. 

The helmeted head has been labelled by the authorities of the 


1 For a discussion of the swollen ear on Greek statues see Hyde, Olympic Victor 
Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, 1921, pp. 167-171; also pp. 297, 319, 320. 
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Fogg Museum as “of the type belonging to about the year B.c. 
450.” By reason of its being somewhat above life-size and possess- 
ing a certain degree of idealization, it has been regarded as perhaps 
the head of a statue of Ares;! it undoubtedly possesses certain 
features in common with the Ares Borghese in the Louvre. As 
yet however, it has not been connected with any particular school 
of sculpture. 

If close attention is paid to the stylistic details of the head, 
rather than to the general effect of the work as a whole, its affiliations 
with the products of the school of Myron become, I think, immedi- 
ately apparent. The outstanding features of the head may be thus 
summarized: (1) a relatively low forehead, flattened at the temples, 
but with clear indication of the bony processes of the temporal 
region; (2) a short nose with wide nostrils; (3) quiet eyes, long and 
narrow, with lids of the average fifth century prominence, but 
showing a certain individuality of treatment at the outer extremities 
of the eye-sockets; (4) a long face, with lean cheeks, which are marked 
off by furrows from a somewhat heavy upper lip. 

Now, these characteristics are to be discerned to a marked degree 
in the various works which have been attributed to the great 
master of the Transitional Period, more especially in the head of the 
Lancellotti copy of the Discobolus,? which is undoubtedly the most 
faithful copy of the original which we possess, and—to mention a 
work which is generally, though not with the same degree of confi- 
dence, attributed to Myron—the Riccardi head in Florence * and its 
replica in Berlin. The same points of similarity are even to be 
seen, mutatis mutandis, between the Fogg head and that of the 
Frankfurt Athena.’ The latter is the only helmeted type that has 
as yet been associated with Myron. But, as the helmet of the god- 
dess is of the Corinthian form, it is obvious that the problem 
presented to the artist was here wholly different, and certainly more 
complex, than the one to be met in modelling the Attic helmet of 
the Fogg head. 

In a greater or lesser degree the same similarity of traits is mani- 
fested when we compare the work under consideration with the 
individual members of the series of heads which have been from 
time to time attributed, with a reasonable degree of certainty, to the 
authorship of Myron. Of these may be mentioned the copy of the 
head of Perseus in the Antiquarium at Rome,* the Ince Blundell 


1Cf. Chase, Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections, p. 71. 

? Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméler, pls. 256, 567. 

3 Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, pl. 17. 

‘ Ibid, pl. 18. 

°> Cf. Jahreshefte, vol. XII (1909-10), pls. 4-5. There is an inferior copy in 
Dresden: Jahrbuch, vol. XXIII (1908), p. 153, fig. 8; p. 152, fig: 10; p. 157, fig. 13. 

6 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmédler, pls. 603-604. 
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head,! the Perinthus head ? now in Dresden, the British Museum 
Heracles,* two heads in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek at Copenhagen.‘ 
Indeed, so striking is the agreement in details which are distinctively 
and in some instances peculiarly Myronian, that I am persuaded 
that in the case of the Fogg head we have to do with a Roman copy 
not merely of some product of the school of Myron, but rather of 
one from the hand of the master himself. So far as can be seen, 
there is no mingling of mannerisms, no trace of eclecticism; every- 
thing is frankly and thoroughly Myronian. 

According to ancient authorities, Myron was the author of no 
fewer than five statues which were set up.in honor of victors at 
Olympia. Of these one was a runner,’ another a boxer,® the third a 
pancratiast.’? The fourth, Lycinus of Sparta, had the distinction of 
dedicating two statues* in commemoration of his victories. Ap- 
parently a man of wealth and distinction, he met with success in the 
hoplite-race, presumably in the year B.c. 448,9 and at the next 
Olympic Games was victorious in the contest of chariots. He 
therefore, according to Pausanias, commissioned Myron, the greatest 
sculptor of the age, with the execution of two statues which were 
seen by the great traveller to the south of the Heraeum at Olympia.” 
The statement of Pausanias regarding the dedication is not par- 
ticularly explicit, and thus Férster has been led to conjecture that 
the figures set up commemorated the victory of Lycinus in 444 only, 
and represented both himself and his charioteer.""| A much more 
rational view is that of Robert *—who is followed by Hyde 8— 
wherein he maintains that the first victory of Lycinus did not pass 
unheralded, and that thus the first statue must have been erected 
in 448 and represented the dedicator in the guise of a hoplite runner. 

The contestants in the hoplite-race, of which perhaps the best 
ancient representation is seen on a red-figured cylix in Berlin,'* were 
regularly equipped with helmet and shield, sometimes with greaves, 
and perhaps even with other pieces of armor. The tendency in 
later times was, according to Pausanias,” to reduce the number of 
these handicaps. The victorious runner was honored with a statue 


1Cf. Arch. Z., vol. XX XI, 1874, pl. 3. 

? Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit., pl. 542. 

8 Tbid., pl. 568. 

4See Catalogue by Arndt, pl. 36. 

5 Pausanias, Graeciae Descriptio, V1, 13, 2. 

Tbid., VI, 8, 5. 

7 Tbid., VI, 8, 4. 

8 Jbid., VI, 2, 1-2. 

°Cf. H. Forster, Die Sieger in den Olympischen Spielen, 211a. 
10 Cf. Hyde, op. cit., p. 342. 

Forster, loc. cit. 

12 Hermes, vol. XX XV, 1900, p. 172. 

13 Hyde, op. cit., p. 187, n.6; ef. p. 265, n. 11. 

M Cat. no. 2307; Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, vol. IV, pl. 261. 
% Pausanias, VI, 10, 4. 
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which wore a helmet, and sometimes bore shield and greaves as well.! 
It is curious that so small a number of statues of hoplitodromi has 
been preserved. 

In the time of Lucian there seems to have been a law in force which 
forbade Olympic victors to set up colossal statues to their own honor 
and glory,” and certainly at all periods the life-size statue was the 
rule throughout the Greek world. But instances are not lacking— 
both from the sources of literary evidence and actual observation— 
of the occurrence of works which are considerably beneath life- 
size, and of others whose proportions border on the colossal.* In 
the case of such variations from the normal, we may readily con- 
jecture that we have to do with the modesty or the arrogance, the 
poverty or the opulence, of the dedicator. 

Now, we have seen that the Spartan Lycinus won a victory as 
a hoplite runner in the year B.c. 448, and that a statue—without 
doubt a helmeted one—was executed by Myron, and set up to com- 
memorate the event at Olympia.‘ Moreover, Lycinus was a man of 
wealth, otherwise he had been unable to compete four years later 
with the costly quadriga, and withal was an arrogant Lacedaemo- 
nian. It is hardly likely that such a one would be content with 
a likeness of moderate proportions. 

The head in the Fogg Museum is thoroughly Myronian in char- 
acter; it is helmeted; a third greater than life-size; is of the style of 
the middle of the fifth century; and the degree of idealization which 
it bears is not too extreme to preclude the possibility of its being an 
Olympic portrait. 

We are therefore led to the belief—absolute proof is, of course, 
lacking—that the head in the Fogg is a late Roman copy of a bronze 
original which was sculptured by Myron for Lycinus and set up at 
Olympia during or shortly after the year 448. 

A. D. Fraser 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
New WILMINGTON, Pa. 


1 On the subject of Hoplitodromi see Hyde, op. cit., pp. 161-4. 

? Lucian, Pro Imag., 11, pp. 490 f. 

’ Cf. Hyde, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

‘Two other athletes of the same name are mentioned by Pausanias, one a 
native of Elis (VI, 7, 9), the other of Heraea (VI, 10, 9). 
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NOTES ON THE TRIBUTE LISTS 


Since the new edition of the Corpus, Inscriptiones Graecae, Vol. I, 
editio minor, will of necessity take its place as the standard work of 
reference for those who study the Athenian tribute lists, it may be 
well to note, without too much delay, some of the minor points in 
which the text of the new edition needs correction. 

In J.G. T°, 63, line 117, the name [Nér:jov should be restored. 

After the numerals preserved in J.G. I?, 63, lines 125-130, should 
be restored the names: ’HpaxXeov, Liyywr, Tadaior, 
Tpatdos and Boppicxos, as follows: 


X 
A [Zivyror] 
A 


[MnxvBepvaior] 
[T'adator] 
[Tpatdos] 
[Boppicxos| 


For the justification of these restorations cf. Meritt, A Restoration in 
I.G. 1, 37, A.J.A. Vol. X XIX, pp. 26-28. The Island and Thracian 
panels are known to have occupied the first and fourth columns, 
respectively, in J.G. I?, 63, and the restoration given above proves 
that the Hellespontine list immediately preceded the Thracian. 
The geographical groups of cities followed each other, then, in this 
inscription in the order of Island, Caric-Ionic, Hellespontine, and 
Thracian. 

In J.G. I*, 63, line 130 should be restored the name [Déz8]a. 
Compare with this passage /.G. I’, 64, line 80, and also J.G. I?, 214, 
Col. II, line 15. The fact that the name appears in /.G. I, 63, 
and J.G. I?, 214, as a place name only, and not as the nominative 
plural of the éyixdy, indicates that the restoration in J.G. I’, 64, 
should be and not Lou[Bia . . . |. The name 
rather than LopS:a[voi] should also appear in J.G. I*, 220, Col. ITI, 
line 32. In this latter instance the tithe should be changed from 
[AJ-FII to [PA]FFIII, since the assessed tribute on which the 
payment depended is given in J.G. I?, 64, as XXXX. Cf. West and 
Meritt, Cleon’s Amphipolitan Campaign and the Assessment List of 
421/0, A.J.A., Vol. X XIX, p. 63. 

In J.G. I’, 63, lines 161 and 162, should be restored: 


A 
T 
X 
321° 
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[IIpiaz os 
[Ilapa 


on the analogy of J.G. I?, 214, Col. II, lines 9 and 10. 

In J.G. I*, 64, line 27 appears the item Xepplovnotra:| differing from 
the restoration of the same item in J.G. I, 37, fragment u, where 
the name appears as Xepplovqovn|. The restoration of the old Corpus 
is correct and should be retained. The Xeppovnotrac were a Helles- 
pontine people, and their name cannot have appeared in the Caric- 
Ionic list of J.G. T°, 64. 

In 1.G. I?, 64, lines 89-92, fragment J.G. I, 543, is out of place. 
The letters preserved on this fragment duplicate in part the letters 
preserved on J.G. I, 37, fragment z’’, and the two stones cannot be 
united as parts of the same inscription. Cf. Bannier, Zu Attischen 
Inschriften, B. Ph. W., 1916, p. 1067, for the assignment of J.G. 
I, 543, to J.G. I, 37 U.G. I? 63), and the relative order of fragments 


9 


z and z’ in that inscription. From line 2 of the notes above J.G. I’, 
64, consequently, should be deleted the words: b J.G. I, 543; and 
from the notes above J.G. I*, 63, should not be deleted the reference 
to I.G. I, 543, as suggested in the addenda et corrigenda of the 
Corpus, p. 302. 

In J.G. T°, 64, line 96, the item Aap:'oa should be restored to 
read [Adpi}|oa. 

In J.G. T°, 196, Col. III, lines 38-45, the editors of the new Cor- 
pus have correctly joined /.G. I, 267, with fragment 36 of J.G. I, 
231, as proposed by Wilhelm (Anzeiger der Wiener Akademie, 1909, 
p. 47) without observing, however, that the lateral face of the 
stone is preserved on J/.G. I, 267. The fragment, consequently, 
cannot belong in the center of the stele (Col. III) as it has been 
placed in the Corpus. It belongs properly in the last column 
with the lateral surface of I.G. I, 267 forming part of the lateral 
surface of J.G. I?, 196. The whole group to which J.G. I, 267, be- 
longs (including Col. II, lines 31-45, and Col. III, lines 38-45) must 
be moved bodily two columns toward the right. J.G. I, 196a, is 
thereby excluded from the place it occupied in the restoration of the 
old Corpus, but it need not be removed entirely from /.G. I*, 196, 
nor, in fact, be given a separate number, as in the new edition. 

In J.G. I?, 196, no numeral is given before the name Kéo., 
Col. IV, line 10, although the old Corpus preserves the sign F. 
The numeral should be restored as [HHHPT"]+ on the analogy of 
1.G. 2, 195, Col. I, line 7, and the entry in J.G. I?, 196 will then read: 


In J.G. T°, 196a, the spelling of ’T[é:07s] (line 5) should be cor- 
rected to read 
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In 7.G. T°, 199, Col. II, line 12, the name Acris appears alone, 
as indeed it does also in the old Corpus, J.G. I, 234, Col. II, line 12, 
p. 117. The letter H, which appears on the stone immediately after 
the name (cf. J.G. I, 234, p. 104) has been restored in the editio 
minor as part of a numeral in Col. III, line 12. One can determine, 
however, from the width of Col. II (cf. the long names MnxvBepv[ator] 
in line 23 and Aixaa: ’Eperpe in line 27) that the letter H of line 
12 is too far removed from the figures of Col. III to form a part of 
any one of them. It must be restored as part of some epithet of 
Avis, such as "A@w], on the analogy of ’AxpoOwor | of év in 
I.G. T?, 64, lines 123-124. 

The names from /.G. I, suppl., p. 72, fragment 69a, which belong 
with J.G. I?, 201, have been omitted from the transcript ofthat in- 
scription in the Corpus. Col. V of J.G. I’, 201, then, must be sup- 
plemented by reference to the old Corpus. 

In 204, Col. I, line 72, Muxévra should read 

In J.G. I?, 214, Col. II, line 16, the letters [. ...... . Jas 
should be restored. Cf. I.G. 1, suppl., p. 175, 272e. 

In J.G. T°, 214, Col. III, line 19, K\agopuévwor should read 
Ky 

In /.G. I?, 214, Col. III, line 20, the tithe of ’Epv@pato should 
read XHH instead of XHFI. 

In the note beneath J.G. T°, 214, instead of ‘III 9” at the begin- 
ning of the first line read “III 9 et 23.” 

In J.G. I?, 218, Col. II, line 25, the tithe of OpayBatau should 
read A[+++C instead of AfFIII. Cf. 7.4. I, 259, Col. II, line 23. 

In J.G. I°, 220, Col. III, line 28, EK XEPPONESOY should read 
EK XEPPONES0O (sic). 

In J.G. I°, 220, Col. III, line 33, Zep . . . should be restored 
to read Lep|torecxira:] Cf. Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis 
quaestiones septem, diss. Ber., 1904, p. 40, note 11. 

I may also take this opportunity of saying that I do not think 
the tithe [}HII of J.G. T°, 212b, line 3, should be changed, as 
suggested in the addenda et corrigenda of the Corpus, p. 303. 

I.G. I?, 198: The two names restored in lines 4-5 in Col. II of 
this inscription are out of place. A reference to the old Corpus will 
show that they are found on the lateral face of frag. 46 (/.G. I, 235). 
So long as the principal face of the fragment was assigned to J.G. 
I, 235 (J.G. I°, 200) the names of the lateral face of necessity fell in 
I.G. 1, 233 (U.G. I?, 198). But it has been known for some time that 
the names of the principal face themselves belong to /.G. I’, 198 
(Cf. notes to this effect in J.G. I, suppl., pp. 71 and 174), and the 
names of the lateral face, therefore, cannot also belong to the same 
surface of the stone, as in the new edition of the Corpus. In other 
words, we cannot move the principal face of the fragment, without 
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also changing the position of the lateral face. The two names in 
lines 4-5, Col. II, of 7.G. I?, 198, belong rather on the obverse face 
of the large stele, and should be included in J.G. I?, 194 or 195. 

In the notes preceding the text of J.G. I?, 214, in the first line “A 
sinistra margo”’ should read “A dextra margo.”’ 


BENJAMIN D. MERIT? 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VILLANOVANS AND Earty Erruscans. A Study of the Early Iron Age in Italy 
as it is seen near Bologna, in Etruria and in Latium, by David Randall- 
Maclver, pp. 259, pls. 46. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924. 


The author of Villanovans and Early Etruscans is to be congratulated for having 
brought order and understanding out of a hitherto chaotic field of archaeology. 
Thorough familiarity with the collections of Italy together with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the scattered writings of Italian scholars and excavators makes this 
book of inestimable value to archaeologists of Prehistoric Italy. 

The Villanovan problem is considered in three divisions, the Northern Villano- 
vans, the Villanovans in Etruria and the Villanovans in Latium. The more im- 
portant tombs in each of these regions are described and the finds listed—no easy 
task when one considers how meagre are the records of many of them. The nu- 
merous plates throughout the volume are of great value for stylistic study, repro- 
ducing as they do representative ossuaries, fibulae, girdles and weapons. On the 
page opposite the plates is a convenient description of the objects, the cemetery 
from which they came, and the museum in which they are now housed. 

Among the interesting conclusions of the author we may note that the few in- 
humation burials in Villanovan cemeteries were not borrowed from the Etruscans, 
as has sometimes been supposed. He points out that primitive peoples are tena- 
cious of their burial customs, and believes that when inhumations and cremations 
exist together it is evidence that two friendly races were living side by side. He 
suggests that the inhumations are those of Picenes, and proposes a similar explana- 
tion of the mixed burials in the early cemetery of the Forum. 

The discussion of the Second Benacci period is concluded with a refutation 
of Ghirardini’s theory that the center of the Bronze industry was among the 
Etruscans who learned it from the Phoenicians. The theory clearly cannot 
stand when one considers that the bronze situlae from San Vitale antedate the 
Etruscan products, and so are to be regarded “either as the spontaneous invention 
of the native Villanovans, or else as the result of an inspiration derived from 
their neighbours in Central Europe or the Balkans.” 

The Villanovans in Latium are considered to be of the same stock, but an older 
branch than those in the Bolognese region and in Etruria. In fact they are classi- 
fied as Pre-Benacci dating back to the twelfth century. 

In considering the Etruscans the difficult site of Vetulonia is treated at length 
since here the line of demarcation between Villanovans and Etruscans is clearly 
marked. Twenty-seven tombs are enumerated and described with the help of 
admirable photographs and drawings. The date of the Etruscans at Vetulonia is 
placed from 850-700 s.c. The Regolini-Gelassi tomb with the Bernardini and 
Barberini tombs at Praeneste are of the seventh century. These are tumuli and 
among the earliest of that type. This fact brings the author to the startling con- 
clusion that the Etruscans did not bring their knowledge of tomb architecture from 
Asia Minor, for they were in Italy in'the ninth century and showed no high degree 
of architectural skill before 700 s.c. This knowledge was gained later from for- 
eign masters according to Randall-MaclIver. 

One wonders if the Etruscans all reached Italy at the same time, in the ninth 
century, or whether there may not have been a succession of colonists. Is it pos- 
sible that among the later arrivals there were skilled artisans who brought with 
them knowledge of the architectural forms of their native land? It is difficult to 
become reconciled to a theory which entirely robs the Etruscans of their supposed 
architectural superiority. 

Kate McK. 


Princeton, N. J. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE, by George A. Barton, pp. 561, pls. 122, figs. 313, 
maps 9. Philadelphia, American Sunday School Union, 1925. 

The book under consideration is now in its fourth edition. The first edition 
appeared in 1916, and in less than nine years we have a fourth edition, an indi- 
cation of its great value, especially in view of the nature of the subject. Dr. 
Barton’s book has in every respect been a complete success. The fourth edition 
has been brought thoroughly up-to-date. 

The purpose of this book has been to gather into one volume—albeit a very 
fat one—the most valuable information of all sorts that excavations in Bible 
lands have afforded. The book is divided into two parts. The first part supplies 
as a background for the study of the Bible, a résumé of the history and civilization 
of the ancient Nearer Orient, as well as an outline of the history of its archaeology, 
and an account of the way in which our knowledge of the past has been recon- 
structed. Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, the Hittites and Palestine itself have 
come in for a clear and concise description and something has been said about 
western Asia Minor and Greece. 

The second part of the book is in some respects the more important, for here 
we have the Babylonian Epic of Creation, the Legend of Adapa and the Fall of 
Man, the Babylonian Account of the Flood, the Tale of Two Brothers, the Tale 
of Sinuhe, the Legend of Sargon of Agade, the Israel Stela, the Code of Hammu- 
rabi, the Hittite and Assyrian Codes of Laws, the Tell el-Amarna Letters, the 
Report of Wenamon, the Moabite Stone, the Elephantine Papyri, the Precepts 
of Ptahhotep, the Chalice of Antioch, and many other archaeological finds, not 
only described in full, but also translated, wholly or in part, and discussed with 
a view to showing their use in illustrating, explaining, confirming, or contributing 
to our knowledge of the sacred text. Indeed, it would be quite impossible in a 
brief review to indicate anything more than a few of the famous archaeological 
discoveries which the author has drawn upon for the benefit of the student of the 
Bible. 

The third great feature of the book is the 313 illustrations and nine maps. 
These illustrations bring vividly before the student the various objects and sites 
which have been used in illuminating the pages of the Old and New Testament. 
An Appendix on ‘‘ The Place of the Amorites in the Civilization of Western Asia”’ 
has been prepared for this edition. This was written with the work of Professor 
A. T. Clay in view. It is rather more technical than one would have expected 
for a book of this sort. Nevertheless, it deals with an important subject, and one 
which bears directly upon the Bible. Since 1909 Professor Clay has been devel- 
oping his Amurru theory, which is, in brief, that in the fourth millennium B.c., 
the Amorites built up what became a great empire, which ruled Babylonia, and 
whence radiated the bulk of Semitic civilization, that the traditions of the Crea- 
tion, the Flood, etc., were developed among the. West Semites, and that there 
were no migrations of East Semites from Babylonia to the west, but that the mi- 
grations were the other way. It must be admitted that Professor Clay has a 
mass of evidence in his favor. Nevertheless Dr. Barton, in a sober and care- 
ful manner and with due regard to the learning and scholarship of his opponent, 
believes that he has furnished sufficient evidence to demolish the Amurru 
structure. Time alone will tell, for where two such doctors disagree it is 
hard to predict what the final issue will be. With this able Appendix the more 
interested student should read Clay’s reply to it in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Volume 45, pp. 119-151. 

It would seem almost hypercritical to make suggestions in connection with 
such a splendid piece of work as this. But no reviewer can read a work, covering 
a field like this, without asking questions. Should the date of Mesannipadda be 
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taken quite so uncritically (p. 58), in view of the style of script to be found on the 
inscription discovered by Mr. Woolley (see Langdon, Kish, Vol. I, passim). 
Should not the new inscription of Seti I have received treatment somewhere in 
Chapter XIX? Surely the very important Precepts of Amen-em-ope should 
have been described and comparisons made with our Book of Proverbs. Budge’s 
publication of it occurred early enough, namely, in 1923, and there is no piece of 
extra-biblical literature which contains closer parallels to the Bible than this. 
In fact, some phrases are such as to lead one to suppose direct borrowing or copy- 
ing. Furthermore, quoted literature on certain inscriptions sometimes seems 
unnecessarily limited, as in the case of Langdon’s so-called Sumerian Paradise 
and Fall, but of course limitations of space make their own demands. When 
all is said and done, however, it would be difficult to imagine a finer piece of work 
for the purpose for which the book was written. Professor Barton has the thanks 
of every modern student of the Bible, and the American Sunday School Union is 
to be congratulated in procuring Dr. Barton for this task, and in having pub- 
lished a book which is so clear, simple, compact, and complete, and which so well 
represents the best in modern biblical research. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Tue GREEKs IN Spain, by Rhys Carpenter, pp. 180, 25 pls. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York 1925. 

This is the sixth in the series of Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs to which 
the author has already contributed a searching study of ‘‘The Esthetic Basis of 
Greek Art.”’ The present book, described as the task for an idle year rather than a 
scholar’s lifetime, is a fascinating account of the Greeks in Spain in which legend, 
record and archaeological evidence are brought together. The author presents the 
results of personal investigation of Greek sites in Spain and of close study of the 
Iberian monuments. 

The path of the early Greek voyagers to Spain is clearly traced with the aid of 
names in ussa. It led over “the great island bridge’ to Hemeroskopeion which 
the author has for the first time certainly identified with the modern Ifach. 

The chapters on Iberian art in its relation to Greek contain many observations 
which are new and illuminating. Among the numerous bronzes of Santa Elena are 
three which clearly betray the influence of archaic Ionic style and at the same time 
the Iberianisation of the Ionic type with consequent loss of beauty. The Iberian 
bronzes, unlike the Greek, regularly reproduce the cast terra cotta figure whereas 
the Greek bronzes are Greek statues in miniature. The later absence of Greek in- 
fluence in this region is ascribed to the exclusion of the Greeks from Tartessos by 
the Carthaginians. Greek influence lasted longest in the province of Murcia and 
here the native art was most mature. Yet this art retained its individuality. 
Where the Punic hold upon the country was tightest, the native work remained 
crude, a fact which leads the author to delightfully caustic comment upon Car- 
thaginian art. 

Greek influence is most clearly seen in the bust of Elche which is compared with 
the Chatsworth Apollo. A table of measurements reveals a surprising agreement. 
Professor Carpenter believes that fifth century sculptors always worked with some 
sort of measured scale and that the measurements of the Elche bust reveal the 
same practice. This wonderful work is not merely measured; it is justly appre- 
ciated. 

The study of pottery decoration yields some remarkable parallels between ware 
found at Elche and Greek vases of the sixth century. Plate XIV reproduces ani- 
mal forms of the two wares showing a startling similarity, particularly in the case 
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of the hare. Plate XV establishes equally well the borrowing by the Iberian potter 
of Greek “vegetabiliar” designs. Strangely enough the drawings of the developed 
Attic black-figure and red-figure pottery find no echo in Iberian, but the decorative 
tendrils of the later Greek ware of Southern Italy are popular. 

These are but a few of the many suggestive observations which the author has 
brought together in a work which will stimulate interest in the Greeks of Spain and 
possibly lead to the excavation of Hemeroskopeion and other sites where they 
settled—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

GrorGe W. ELDERKIN 


Numismatic Notes AND Monocrapus. No. 25, A Bibliography of Greek Coin 
Hoards, by Sidney P. Noe, pp. 275. No. 26, Mithradates of Parthia and 
Hyspaosines of Characene: A Numismatic Palimpsest, by Edward T. Newell, 
pp. 18, 2 pls. The American Numismatic Society, New York, 1925. 


To the excellent series of Numismatic Notes and Monographs published by this 
society are added two more. That on Greek Coin Hoards by Mr. Noe is a list, 
alphabetically arranged according to the place of discovery, the probable date of 
burial, the number and denomination of the pieces, the cities or rulers represented 
upon the coins, the present location of the hoard and a bibliography where one can 
get further details. The volume is provided with two indices, one of mints and 
rulers, the other geographical, which greatly facilitate the control of the material. 
Mr. Noe has included even unpublished hoards. On p. 179 the disposition of the 
coins of Croesus, which were discovered by T. L. Shear in 1922, is given as “In keep- 
ing of Amer. Archaeol. Soc.?”” This famous hoard of thirty pieces of gold is now in 
the museum at Constantinople along with the architectural fragments which were 
brought from Sardis to the Metropolitan Museum of New York during the Greek 
occupation of Smyrna. 

In the second of these monographs, Mr. Newell studies six copper coins, in his 
possession, which are dated to the reign of Mithradates II. These prove to be over- 
strikes on an earlier issue which bore the name of Hyspaosines, the first king of 
Characene. It thus appears that the Parthian mint reused as blanks coins of a 
hitherto unknown issue by that king. Mr. Newell suggests that the overstriking 
may have been a consequence of a military victory by Mithradates over Hyspao- 
sines, the victory yielding as booty a large number of the latter’s coins. The re- 
striking was done in 122-121 B.c. The type of the original coin is restored by the 
author (Pl. II, 7). The monograph is a model of neat demonstration. 


GrorGE W. ELDERKIN 


1925 
January-June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SARDINIA.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXXII, 189-197 (8 figs.), Anronio Tara- 
MELLI gives the results of several seasons of excavations on the picturesque Giarra 
di Serri in the province of Cagliari, Sardinia. Nuragic or Protosard fortification 
walls of considerable extent and in good preservation were found by him, and two 
temples, one with a well, perhaps indicating a connection with the worship of 
chthonic deities, and the other of a rectangular hypethral type. This had asso- 
ciated with it buildings for the initiation of believers and for the abode of the priest 
and was connected with the other temple by a Via Sacra, cut in part in the native 
rock’ In a circular building near by, beneath the ruins of the collapsed dome, an 
altar with a votive bronze axe was found, that Mycenean or Minoan symbol of 
loud-thundering Zeus. A foundry for making various offerings and utensils and 
the rude palace of these Sardinian warriors were also found. 

NECROLOGY.—William C. Farabee.—Through the death of Dr. William C. 
Farabee, Curator of the Section of American Archaeology and Ethnology in the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, which took place on June 24, 1925, anthro- 
pology and archaeology suffered a heavy loss. 

William Curtis Farabee was born at Washington, Pennsylvania, February 7, 
1865. He attended a state Normal School and later Waynesboro College from 
which he was graduated with the degree of A.B. Subsequently he studied at 
Harvard, where he received his ALM. and Ph.D. In 1903 he became an instructor 
in anthropology at Harvard and in this institution he remained until 1913. In 
that year he was appointed to the position in the University Museum which he 
held at the time of his death. In the same year he proceeded to South America 
in charge of the University Museum Amazon Expedition. He returned to the 
Museum after an absence of three years, during which he had explored a large area 
in southern British Guiana and in northern Brazil as well as in the little known area 
to the south of the Amazon. In the course of this expedition he also conducted 
excavations on the island of Marajo, where he obtained a large collection of Marajo 
pottery. Similarly he made an excursion to the upper Amazon and obtained a 
large collection of pottery from the Conebo Indians. The tribes among which he 
worked while in northern Brazil and southern British Guiana were of the Arawak 
and Carib stocks, some of which had not been visited by white men prior to Dr. 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Harotp N. Dr. SterHen B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor 
Evmer T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun C. Roure, Professor Joun SHAPLEY, 
Professor A, L. Ware er, and the Editors. . 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNnat material published after June 30, 
1925. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116. 
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Farabee’s expedition. Accompanied by Mr. John Ogilvie, he penetrated into the 
heart of British Guiana. After severe hardships he finally reached the coast by 
way of the Corentyne River. Then he proceeded to Barbadoes to recuperate and 
from there returned to his task of exploring to the south of the Amazon and to 
pursue the excavations mentioned and the other work conducted north of the 
mouth of the Amazon. Out of this expedition grew two volumes by Dr. Farabee, 
The Central Arawaks and The Central Caribs, both published by the University 
Museum. 

In 1922 the Museum sent an expedition to southern Peru, when Dr. Farabee 
again had charge. While he was excavating in the Nasca country in the interior 
of southern Peru he was attacked by fever and by inflammatory dysentery and 
before he could reach the coast and medical aid he was in an advanced state of 
exhaustion. A brief stay at a hacienda gave him strength sufficient to go up to 
Arequipa, where, it was hoped, a better climate would bring about his recovery. 
For the same purpose he made a trip by sea to the island of Juan Fernandez. 
But his strength had been too much impaired and he returned home by way of 
Chile and the Argentine. His illness was now pronounced to be pernicious anemia. 
He went to a farm in West Virginia and later to the old family homestead in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, where he died, having undergone forty blood trans- 
fusions. 

Many honors and distinctions fell upon Dr. Farabee, among which were the gold 
medal of the Philadelphia Geographical Society, the gold medal of the Explorers 
Club of New York, membership on the Committee of Experts on Ethnology 
accompanying President Wilson to Paris, and United States representative at the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the independence of Peruin Lima. 
During the World War he was commissioned a captain in the United States Army 
and assigned to the Intelligence Department. His membership in the various 
scholarly societies included the Royal Geographical Society, the American Geo- 
graphical Society, the Société d’Anthropologie, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. He served as president of the American 
Anthropological Society. He was also made an honorary faculty member of the 
oldest institution of higher learning in the Western Hemisphere, the University 
of San Marcos. 

Richard Berry Seager.—On May 12, 1925, Richard Berry Seager, one of the 
most brilliant archaeologists America has produced, died in Candia, Crete. He 
had been on a journey round the world and was apparently in perfect health when 
he suddenly became ill on the boat from Alexandria to Candia and died in Candia 
two days after his arrival. In token of the high esteem in which he was held in 
Crete he was given a public funeral. He is buried in the little English cemetery 
outside Candia. 

Richard B. Seager was born in Lansing, Michigan, on October 20, 1882. After 
the usual preparation he entered Harvard College, but was compelled by heart 
trouble to drop out in the middle of his freshman year. He was ordered to Nau- 
heim for treatments and continued his studies in Athens, Italy, etc., during the 
next few years, specializing in classics and archaeology. His first archaeological 
work was on the University of Pennsylvania expedition headed by Miss Harriet 
Boyd (Mrs. C. H. Hawes) where he was given charge of the excavation at Vasiliki 
near Gournia (1903-1904). The deep interest that he developed in Cretan prob- 
lems caused him to build a house at Pachyammos in the eastern part of Crete, 
where he spent a part of most of his winters, and which served as his headquarters 
for his work at Mochlos, Pseira, Pachyammos, etc. His amazing discoveries on 
those sites he has described in a series of volumes published by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and by the University Museum of Philadelphia: 
Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete (1910); Explorations in the Island of 
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Mochlos (1912); The Cemetery of Pachyammos, Crete (1916); and in articles in the 
American Journal of Archaeology. Within recent years he became interested 
in the study of Greek coins, and he contributed a volume to the Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs published by the American Numismatic Society entitled 
A Cretan Coin Horde (1924). Besides archaeology his chief pastimes were travel 
and hunting. He hunted big game in equatorial Africa and the region of the 
White Nile on three occasions. During the war he was engaged in Red Cross 
work in Italy and Greece. He combined to an unusual degree a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject with imagination and a spirit of adventure. These qualities 
made him not only a lucky explorer but a sound archaeologist whose judgment on 
prehistoric Cretan questions was of the best. Moreover, his great personal charm 
and his generous public spirit endeared him to all his friends and colleagues. He 
bequeathed his collections of Greek embroideries and Cretan antiquities to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; his collection of ancient Greek and Roman coins to 
the British Museum; and the residue of his estate, subject to a life interest to his 
mother, in equal shares to the American and British Schools at Athens. 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Accessions in Metropolitan Museum.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 2, 
1925, pp. 59-60, L. S. B. mentions briefly the Egyptian objects which reached the 
Museum during the preceding summer. Because of delay occasioned by the war, 
there are included in the present accessions objects that were included among the 
finds of the seasons of 1916-17 and 1917-18. Of these remains the most interesting 
is a remarkably well-preserved sledge, ceremonially buried within the outer en- 
closure wall of the pyramid of Sesostris I (1980-1935 B.c.) and used to carry the 
king’s statue in the funeral procession. New purchases include: an obsidian im- 
plement of the early dynastic period, a gold signet ring, three gold rings, two gold 
bracelets, a pair of gold ear-rings belonging to Graeco-Roman times, a series of 
glass vessels and lamps of the Roman period, five papyri, four Coptic and one Greek. 

Excavations in Egypt and Ethiopia, 1922—25.—In B. Mus. F. A., XXIII, 137, 
pp. 17-29 (30 figs.), G. A. Reisner reports on the results of excavations in Egypt 
and Ethiopia for the years 1922-1925. ‘The cemeteries of the family of Meroé 
gave up some very important finds in the work there resumed in 1922, among 
which were between five hundred and six hundred scarabs together with rich gold 
ornaments, necklaces, bracelets, and ear-rings. At Semna the work was begun 
early in 1924 and included the excavation of the two forts, and the cemeteries of 
their garrisons, together with the recording of the inscriptions on the rocks on 
both banks. The excavation of the fort at Semna gives the plan and structure of 
one of these Egyptian strongholds. Later in 1924 work was resumed in the ceme- 
tery of Cheops east of the First Pyramid of Giza. Here, where the pyramid 
temple ruins of Cheops, the pyramids of the three queens of Cheops, and rows of 
mastaba tombs suggested a date ca. 3000 B.c., the excavations disclosed that the 
northern tomb of each row was an unusually long structure produced by joining 
two ordinary mastabas end to end and covering them with limestone to make one 
mastaba. The southern half of each of the double mastaba regularly was re- 
served for the husband and the northern half for the wife. 

Recent Discoveries at the Giza Pyramids.—In B. Mus. F. A., XXIII, 136, 12- 
14, (fig.), appears a brief report of the excavations by the Museum expedition in 
the area east of the Cheops Pyramid at Giza. The work exposed the foundations 
of the entrance hall of the temple of Cheops, and also tombs of priests of the pyra- 
mids who lived during the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. Of these tombs, two proved 
very interesting. They are that of Qa’ar and hisson Iduw. The tomb of Qa’ar 
was found in December, 1924; that of Iduw in January following. In the tomb of 
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Iduw was a figure, from the waist up, life-size, representing him as emerging from 
the floor, which is to say, as coming up from the underground burial chamber. 

The ‘‘Teaching of Amen-em-ope” and the Book of Proverbs.—In 1923 E. A. W. 
Bunce published an Egyptian hieratic papyrus, dating from about 1000 B.c., and 
containing a collection of proverbs. He himself called attention to the resem- 
blances of some of these to sayingsin the Book of Proverbs. Thisidea was developed 
by A. Erman in Or. Lit., 1924, No. 5, and in Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist, Kl., XV—XVI, 1924, pp. 86 ff., and by H. Grimme, in Or. Lit., 1925, 
No. 2. The whole matter has now received an exhaustive investigation by H. 
GRESSMANN in Z. Alttest. Wiss., XLII, 1924, pp. 272-296. He finds that the 
striking resemblances of the Hebrew proverbs to the Egyptian wisdom are limited 
to the appendix to the first collection of “Proverbs of Solomon” (Prov. 10: 1-22: 
16) in 22: 17-24: 34. This contains exactly thirty proverbs, and the Egyptian 
collection is divided into thirty sections. Gressmann holds that this particular 
section is directly dependent upon the Egyptian original, and that it was borrowed 
in the period of the later monarchy, which implies that the collection of ‘‘ Proverbs 
of Solomon” to which it is appended was made still earlier. 

Walter Wresinski, Atlas zur Altdgyptischen Kulturgeschichte, Leipsic, 1923. 
This monumental work contains 424 plates of photographic reproduction of 
Egyptian reliefs, frescoes and other works of art. The photographs were taken for 
the most part by the author himself, who has spent an immense amount of time 
and strength in visiting the monuments in Egypt and the numerous museums in 
Europe. Most of the material is inaccessible, except in rare and expensive publi- 
cations that are unreliable, since they contain drawings rather than photographs; 
and many of the objects have never been published before. The atlas furnishes a 
welcome and much needed apparatus for the study of the history of Egyptian art. 
The first hundred plates are accompanied with thorough descriptions and dis- 
cussions. The later plates, on account of the ever-increasing cost of publication, 
have only brief descriptive titles. An appendix with fuller discussion of the plates, 
chronological arrangement, and index is promised by the author. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Excavations at Susa.—A severe arraignment of the untrustworthiness of the 
operations of the French Délégation en Perse at Susa and of its publication in the 
Revue d’ Assyriologie, XIX, No. 3, 1922, of the results of the campaigns of 1914, 
1921, and 1922, as well as of the restoration of the glazed-tile wall decorations in 
the Louvre, is published by W. ANDRA in Arch. Anz. 1923/24, pt. 1 (cols. 95- 
106). He thinks that for want of expert supervision a great part of the remains of 
walls of sun-dried brick was destroyed without being recognized, and that the 
published plans are more or less imaginary; hence it is impossible to study or 
understand their surprising resemblance to parts of the plan of the citadel of 
Babylon. 

The Fall of Nineveh.—The tablet lately published by C. J. Gapp, that records 
events of the tenth-seventeenth years of Nabopolassar and the capture of Nineveh, 
is made the theme of an elaborate historical study by J. Lewy in Mitt. Vorderas. 
Ges., X XIX, 1925, pp. 1-90. He makes several important emendations in Gadd’s 
transcription and translation, and discusses: the migration of the Cimmerians 
and Scythians and the campaign of the Babylonians, Medes, and Scythians against 
Assyria in 616-612, the partition of Western Asia in the peace of 584, the date of 
the battle of Megiddo and the Neo-Babylonian-Jewish synchronisms in the O. T., 
the battle of Carchemish and Nebuchadnezzar’s first expedition to Palestine in 
606, the deposing of Jehoiachin and the appointment of Zedekiah in 597. The 
campaign of the Scythians in Syria in 592-591, Judah in the wars of 609-586. 
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This is accompanied with a transcription, translation, and philological commentary 
to the Nabopolassar chronicle. 

The Old Babylonian List of Kings.—In 1923 S. Lanapon published two new 
tablets of the Weld-Blundell Collection of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford that 
supplement and determine the order of the fragments of dynastic lists previously 
published by Scheil, Poebel and Legrain. H. Zimmern in Z. D. Morgenl. Ges., 
LXXVII, 1924, pp. 19-35, subjects the list to an elaborate investigation and sums 
up the historical results that are to be gathered from it. The Babylonian originals 
of Berosus’s list of kings before the flood may now be reconstructed precisely, and 
all previous attempts at reconstruction are shown to have been incorrect. The 
two Babylonian lists and Berosus differ widely in regard to the order of the names 
of the antediluvian kings, in regard to their number, and in regard to the lengths 
of their reigns. This shows that there were already different recensions of the 
list in Babylonia in the third millenium s.c. The relation of the list to the two 
lists of antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis still remains to be worked out. The 
enormous length of the reigns assigned to these kings shows that speculations in 
regard to world ages did not begin with the Greeks or the Hindus, but went back 
to Sumerian Babylonia. A convenient table is given of all the twenty-one dynas- 
ties covering the period from prehistoric times to the dynasty of Isin. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BYBLOS.—tThe Tombs of the Kings.—In Syria, IV, 1924, pp. 334-344; V. 1925, 
pp. 135-137, P. Montert and E. Dussavup give an account of the sepulchers of the 
early kings of Gebal (Byblos) discovered by them at modern Jebeil. Four of the 
tombs are contemporary with the Middle Egyptian kingdom (ca. 2000 B.c.). The 
inscriptions on these are in Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the royal names are in 
cartouches, quite in Egyptian style. A fifth tomb dates apparently from the time 
of Ramses II since it contained an alabaster vase bearing the name of this monarch. 
This tomb contained a magnificent sarcophagus. On the cover there are two 
lions and two profiles of the king. The ends represent four dancing women. On 
one side the king is depicted, seated upon a throne, and holding a cup and a lotus 
blossom, and receiving the offerings of attendants. On the other side only the 
attendants are depicted. The sarcophagus is supported by four lions. It bears 
a Phoenician inscription reading: “‘This sarcophagus Ippis-ba‘al, son of Aht-rém, 
king of Gebal, has made for Ahi-rém, his father, for his eternal sleep. And these 
were kings among kings, and princes among princes, and they perfected the army 
for Gebal. If any one shall uncover this sarcophagus, may his scepter be broken, 
may his rule be overthrown, may peace forsake him in Gebal; and may he himself, 
if he deletes this inscription, be carried into captivity.” If the inference from the 
presence of the vase of Ramses II in the tomb be correct that this inscription be- 
longs to the thirteenth century B.c., it is of extraordinary interest as two centuries 
older than the oldest Phoenician inscriptions hitherto known, and it has an im- 
portant bearing on the problem of the antiquity of the alphabet. See also L. H. 
Vincent, R. Bibl., XXXIV, 1925, pp. 161-193, 8 plates, with good photographs of 
the sarcophagus and inscription; also H. GressMANnn, Z. Alttest. Wiss., XLII, 1924, 
pp. 349-351. 

Figurines of Ashtart.—In Z. D. Pal. Ver., XLVII, 1925, pp. 3-4, E. Pizz dis- 
cusses the origin and earliest forms of these figurines, the various types of foreign 
influence, Egyptian, Babylonian, Cretan, and Hittite, to which they have been 
subjected in the successive periods of Palestinian history, and their persistence 
into the first millenium B.c., in spite of the opposition of the monolatrous religion 
of Yahweh. 

GIBEAH.—Final Report on the Excavations.—In the Annual of the American 
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Schools of Oriental Research, V, 1924, pp. 1-89, pl. 33, W. F. Atpriaut describes 
the results of the excavation of Gibeah, the residence of Saul, the first king of 
Israel, the modern Tellel-Fal. The oldest fortress is Canaanite, and belongs to the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. The masonry is of polygonal stones filled 
in with chips, similar to the oldest walls in Jerusalem. The second fort of the 
eleventh century is of superior workmanship and, in the opinion of the excavator, 
was the work of Saul. The site was unoccupied from the tenth to the eighth 
century, and in the seventh century a tower was erected on the ancient foundations. 
Finally in the Maccabean period another watch-tower was erected. 

JERUSALEM.—Inscribed Jar-Handles.—The excavations at Jerusalem have 
yielded a large number of inscribed jar-handles that throw some light upon the moot 
question of the antiquity of these objects. In Pal. Ex. Fund, LVII, 1925, pp. 
91-95, 1 plate, J. G. Duncan considers that few date earlier than 600 B.c., and 
all of these are later than the “To the King” type. A few, he thinks, go back to 
the Jebusite period, which has an interesting bearing on the problem of the antiq- 
uity of the alphabet in Palestine. See also W. F. Atsricut in J. Pal. Or. Soc., 
V, 1924, part 1. 

The Recent Excavations.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, LVII, 1925, pp. 8-24 (27 figs.), 
J. G. Duncan gives the fifth quarterly report on the excavation of the eastern hill 
of Jerusalem. This is supplemented by an article by the same author in Z. Allitest. 
Wiss., XLII, 1925, pp. 222-244, on “ Millo and the City of David.” The state- 
ments of the O. T. and of Josephus in regard to earliest Jerusalem are confirmed 
in the following points: (1) The original settlement was on the S. E. hill. Here 
remains have been found going back to the Neolithic Age, while, on the other hand, 
thus far nothing ancient has been discovered on the W. hill. (2) Earliest Jeru- 
salem was occupied by the Canaanite Jebusites. Canaanite pottery of all three 
periods of the Bronze Age from 2500 B.c. to 1000 B.c. have been found in quantities. 
(3) Jerusalem was already strongly fortified when David attacked it. Walls of 
a very ancient type have been unearthed, built of great hammer-shaped, ill-fitting 
blocks, with large gaps between them which are filled up with chips. In these 
walls potsherds of the second and third periods of the Bronze Age were included. 
(4) The city consisted of two parts, an upper and a lower, and in the lower city 
there was a citadel. The excavations have disclosed a double line of. Jebusite 
walls with towers facing outward on the north wall, and inward on the south wall 
running across the hill from east to west. It is probable that the space between 
these walls was the citadel, and that the lower city lay south of this and the upper 
city north of it on the site of the later temple. (5) David gained access to the 
citadel through the sinnér, or ‘“water-course.”’ This is plausibly identified with 
the Jebusite tunnel which is cut through the rock from the low~ city to the spring 
of Gihon. (6) David made a breach in the Jebusite wall, but subsequently 
refortified the city. The north Jebusite wall has been battered down, and sub- 
sequently a new wall has been built running diagonally from the N. W. corner of 
the southern wall to the N. E. corner of the northern wall. In part this is superim- 
posed upon the ruined Jebusite wall. (7) David and his successors built round 
about from Millo, “the filling.” Since David filled up the space between the two 
Jebusite walls with his new wall, the Millo may be the term for the old Jebusite 


stronghold. 
ASIA MINOR 


A New Latin Economic Edict from Pisidian Antioch.—In 7.A.P.A., LV, 1924, 
pp. 5-20 (3 pls.), Davin M. Rostnson reports on a very interesting and valuable 
inscribed stone discovered on May 25, 1924, at Yalivadj, the site of Pisidian An- 
tioch, in excavations conducted by the University of Michigan archaeological 
expedition to Asia Minor, working in coéperation with Sir William Ramsay. The 
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stone, which is in three parts, measures 0.895 m. high, 1.25 m. wide, and 0.34 m. 
thick. One section contains twenty lines, another forty-four, and the third two. 
The whole inscription is almost perfectly preserved and is dated at about 93 A.p. 
The inscription in the first column gives the cursus honorum of Galerius Rusticus. 
The central column is very important because of the light that it sheds upon Ro- 
man economic and social history. Its contributions are outlined thus: (1) It 
identifies the husband of Nigrina mentioned by Martial. (2) It is an edict earlier 
than that of Diocletian which before this discovery was the oldest edict from the 
East. (3) It shows that there was profiteering such as turned the attention of the 
imperial government to the provincial towns. (4) It is the first known attempt 
to fix maximum prices by law. (5) It makes clear that there was a famine in the 
reign of Domitian. Professor Robinson’s article gives the Latin text of the in- 
scription, an English translation, and full commentary on the subject matter. 
The Sculptures of the Mausoleum.—At the Feb. (1923) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, K. A. NEUGEBAUER called attention to much neglected 
evidence, especially in the unpublished fragments in the British Museum, for the 
division of the work on the Mausoleum between the four sculptors, Scopas, Timo- 
theus, Bryaxis, and Leochares. (Arch. Anz., 1923/24; pt. 1/2, cols. 111-113.) 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greece, 1922—1924.—A summary of recent work and discoveries 
in Greece and Asia Minor, down to August, 1924, by A. M. Woopwarp, con- 
tinuing that by A. J. B. Wace of three years before, is published in J.H.S., XLIV, 
1924 (pp. 254-280; 7 figs.). He gives the more important results of new or re- 
sumed excavation or study by the American School, in Argolis (Zygouries near 
Cleonae, Phlius, Nemea), on Mt. Hymettus, at Sardes and Colophon; of the British 
School, at Mycenae and Sparta (a large inscribed well), in Macedonia and at 
Cnossus (frescoes and earlier remains under all parts of the palace, connections 
with Egypt and Africa); of the French School, at Delphi (very early cult of the 
Earth Mother, later Athena), Delos,.Thasos (choragic monument withstatues of 
Dionysus, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambus, and Nykterinus), Philippi, Gallipoli 
(settlement strata in the ‘‘Tomb of Protesilaus’’), and at Mallia in Crete (in- 
scriptions in the earlier linear script) ; by a Czecho-slovak expedition in Samothrace 
and a Swedish mission at Asine, on the coast of Argolis, both under the auspices of 
the French School; by members of the German School, in Athens (Acropolis, 
Theatre, Olympieum), at Aegina and Olympia; by the Greek Archaeological 
Society, on the Parthenon (reconstructing the northern colonnade), at Sunium, 
Oropus, Thebes, in Thessaly, and on Byzantine churches in various places; by the 
Italian School, on the south slope of the Acropolis of Athens (prehistoric settle 
ment ending in neolithic times), on the island of Cos, and at Afrati, ancient Ar- 
cadia, in Crete) local pottery with survival of Minoan motives on Geometric and 
later shapes). 

Exhibition Illustrating Greek Athletics.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 2, 1925, pp. 
45-46 (fig.), CurisTINE ALEXANDER describes an exhibition arranged by the 
Museum to convey a graphic idea of Greek athletic activities through the medium 
of about seventy photographs taken from vases, sculptures, and coins supplement- 
ing a few originals and casts. 

White Lekythoi.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 2, 1925, pp. 48-50, (4 figs.), GisELa 
M. A. Ricuter describes nine new white lekythoi (two very fragmentary) recently 
acquired by the Museum. All belong to the second half of the fifth century 
B.c., and probably were found near Athens. On six of the vessels are shown the 
usual representations of mourners at the grave. The warped shape of one of the 
vases sheds light, it is argued, on a technical point, in that the vessel was apparent- 
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ly broken after the original firing and the warping resulted when it was thrown upon 
the funeral pyre, where such vases were hurled after the libation. 

ATHENS.—The German excavations of 1921 near the monument of Lysicrates 
show that on the side of the Street of Tripods towards the Acropolis there was a 
row of monuments 4 m. to 6 m. apart. Foundations of three hitherto unknown 
monuments were uncovered. No traces of monuments earlier than the fifth 
century were discovered. On the opposite side of the street no excavations were 
made, but it is probable that, in view of the steep grade, there were no buildings 
here. 

Lack of funds has prevented the Greek Archaeological Society from excavating 
the Odeion of Pericles, found by Kastriotis in 1913-1917. But slight excavations 
have determined the approximate site of the entrance to the precinct of Dionysus. 
The southern boundary wall has been uncovered at its eastern end, and shows that 
the precinct at this point was considerably above the ground level. The propylon 
must have been located where the difference in levels is least, that is, opposite the 
Old Temple. Apparently the eastern approach to the theatre was a ramp, leading 
in front of the propylon between the Odeion and the precinct to the eastern parodos 
(G. Wetter, Die Tripodenstrasse in Athen; Ath. Mitt., XLVII, 1922, pp. 72-77, 
ef. p. 26; 1 pl., 2 figs.). 

PHILIPPI.—Nemesis and Nike.—In B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 287-303 
(5 figs.), FerNAND CHAPOUTHIER publishes two reliefs found in the theatre of 
Philippi, during the French excavations in May, 1923. These reliefs were dedi- 
cated by a certain M. Velleius Zosimus, priest “of the invincible Nemesis’’: one 
bears an image of Nike, the other of Nemesis, who is represented without wings. 
Both bear dedicatory inseriptions, the letter forms of which suggest a date in the 
second or third centuries a.D. Each inscription is translated, and a commentary 
appended. The reliefs have no artistic value, or historic significance, but are of 
extreme importance in the study of the history of religion, and show the close as- 
sociation of the worship of Nemesis and Nike, a relationship that seems to date 
from the end of the Hellenistic period. The former cult, celebrated to any extent 
in the classical period only at Smyrna and Athens, seems, at the end of paganism, 
to have had a great renewal of vitality, and exerted considerable influence, espe- 
cially in Lower Egypt, Thrace, and Rome. The goddess absorbed the worship of 
Tyche, Themis, and Elpis, whose attributes (the wheel, the balance, and the palm- 
branch respectively) she took over. In Ephesus there is inscriptional evidence 
that she had taken over the cult of Nike as well; but these two reliefs show that at 
Philippi they were still regarded as two separate divinities. There are two types 
of Nemesis, the winged and the wingless, the winged being the later of the two. In 
that type the writer believes that Nemesis has absorbed Nike, the wings being the 
attributes of that goddess that she has taken over. When the two deities are 
regarded as distinct, as here, Nemesis is always wingless. The epithet “invincible,” 
inscribed on both of these reliefs, is found here for the first time, and shows the close 
association of Nemesis and Nike. The guild of hunters, in whose name the reliefs 
were set up by the priest Zosimus, have been proven by the excavations to have 
been connected at Philippi with the games of the amphitheatre. These objects 
represent the step immediately before the final absorption of Nike by Nemesis. 

Sophocles, not Solon.—Document No. 4 in the exchange of amenities between 
Th. Reinach and F. SrupnirzKa on the subject of the Lateran ‘“‘Sophocles,”’ is 
published in J.H.S., XLIV, 1924 (pp. 281-285). The German scholar once more 
asserts as proven the existence in ancient times of two portrait types of the poet, 
derived from the statues set up by Iophon, his son, and by Lycurgus, and considers 
this a sufficient explanation of the difference between the Lateran head and the 
inscribed herm of the Vatican. : 

The Triton Pediment of the Acropolis.—At the March (1923) meeting of the 
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Berlin Archaeological Society, A. BrurcKNER discussed R. HeBeRDEY’s recon- 
struction of the Triton pediment in his Altattische Porosskulptur, and added his own 
interpretation of the character of Triton as the triple embodiment of the primitive 
powers of earth, sea, and air, as well as of the three ages of man, youth, maturity 
and old age, and one of the hecatoncheires, guardians of Zeus along with Briareus- 
Aegaeon (Jl. A, 405), Cottus and Gyas (Theog. 735), who kept watch over the 
vanquished Titans in Tartarus. (Arch. Anz., 1923-24, pt. 1/2, cols. 113-115.) 


ITALY 


Roman Portrait of the Second Century A.D.—In B. Mus. F. A., XXIII, 135, 
p. 1 (fig.), is given a brief description of a recently acquired Roman portrait of the 
age of the Antonines. Perhaps it is a representation of the youthful Marcus 
Aurelius, with thick, curly hair and incipient mustache. The white marble of 
which the piece is made is of exceptionally beautiful grain and translucency. 

Roman Sarcophagus.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 3, 1925, pp. 77-80, (3 figs.), 
GiseLA M. A. RicuTer reports on a Roman sarcophagus recently purchased by 
the Metropolitan Museum. It illustrates Roman funeral sculpture at its best. 
The lid, however, is missing. The scene decorating the front face is the oft- 
depicted story of Selene and Endymion. The sarcophagus is assigned to the first 
half of the second century of our era. Special importance attaches to these 
sarcophagi because they show the sculptor’s skill in handling planes and in thus 
giving the effect of the third dimension, and also give evidence of his strong interest 
in landscape representation. 

CASERMA.—Santa Maria Di Capua Vetere.—A Mithraeum.—In Not. Scav., 
XXII (1924), pp. 353-375, A. MinTo gives an account of an interesting Mith- 
raeum, discovered in September, 1922, at Caserma in the district of S. Erasmo. 
It was one of a series of subterranean structures near the ancient Capitolium of 
Capua. It consists of a crypt and a cryptoporticus serving as a vestibule. The 
former is decorated with a number of interesting frescoes, representing Luna, 
Oceanus and Terra, the rising and setting Sun, and scenes of initiation. There is 
also a striking painting of Mithras slaying the bull, which dates from the beginning 
of the second century of the Empire. 

CASTIGLIONCELLO.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 157-178, E. Gaur 
gives an account of discoveries on this Etruscan site and of articles preserved in the 
localmuseum. These came from an extensive necropolis, which was in use from the 
fourth century before our era until the beginning of the Roman Empire, and an 
adjoining sepulcretum of the Roman period. The necropolis belonged to an im- 
portant port, to which the name of Vadum Volaterranum may perhaps be given. 
The most interesting objects are a fine alabaster urn, dedicated to Velia Carnei, on 
which the rape of Helen is represented, and a cylindrical altar of peculiar con- 
struction and decoration, which Galli believes to have been an altar to Robigus or 
Robigo. 

COMACCHIO.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 279-322, A. NEGRIOLI gives a 
provisional account of the campaigns of 1922 and 1923 in the vast sepulcretum in 
the Trebbia valley. Some two hundred and twenty-one tombs were examined, 
containing objects dating from the first half of the fifth century B.c. to the second 
half of the fourth. These included vases with Etruscan inscriptions and some very 
fine vases of glass-paste. 

ESTE.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 269-278, A. CatLeGari discusses the 
figured ‘‘situla Randi” in the Museum at Este. Contrary to the opinion of 
Ghirardini (Bull. Pal. 1923, p. 160), he considers the situla to be of native work- 
manship, of very great excellence, and dates it soon after the first half of the sixth 
century before our era. 
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FELTRE.—At Feltre in the Venetian Alps, during the construction of various 
public buildings, there have been found, about 2 m. below the street level, archi- 
tectural, artistic and other fragments. An altar of local limestone bore an in- 
scription to Anna Perenna, the first of its kind that has ever been found. T. 
CAMPANILE, who publishes these finds in Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 149-157, 
adds a brief review of the records of discoveries at Feltre from 1493-1915. 

ISOLE DEL QUARNERO.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924). pp, 121-148, C. Mar- 
CHESETTI gives an account, with a map and numerous illustrations, of palaeonto- 
logical explorations on the islands of Veglia, Lussino and Cherso, near Pola in Istria. 
Important finds have been made in that locality during the past forty years, 
but political conditions have made reports upon them impossible. These finds 
include a large number of cyclopaean constructions, consisting of settlements on 
the hilltops, surrounded by strong fortification walls. The walls are sometimes 
circular, surrounding the height with a double ring, sometimes they are found on 
one side only, and sometimes there is a circular wall with a semi-circular addition. 
A number of small objects were found, both prehistoric and of the Roman period; 
among the former was a clay stamp, a so-called pintadera, 125 mm. in length, 
ornamented with four crosses surrounded by circles. A classification of the 
objects of interest in the museum at Ossero, the principal city of the islands, is 
added. 

MONTECALVO VERSIGGIA.—At this place in Liguria remains of a Roman 
villa rustica have come to light, in which was an amphora with a hoard of three 
hundred and fifty-seven Antoniniani of Philip, Gallienus, Salonina, Claudius 
Gothicus, and others, and representing the mints of Rome, Antioch, and Medi- 
olanum. (G. Patront, Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 278-279.) 

NETTUNO.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 334-340, L. Iacono gives an 
account, with illustrations and plans, of three piscinae on the shore at Nettuno 
between Porto d’Anzio and torre d’Astura. They are of different form, but 
of the same general plan, consisting of large basins of different shapes, connecting 
with one another and with the sea outside. They vary in depth from three to 
five or six feet. 

PAVIA.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 265-268, G. Patron records further 
finds of architectural fragments under the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele (see Not. 
Scav. 1923, p. 210), including a stumpy column or round pedestal in granite in 
situ. 

PERUGIA.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 322-328, E. Gaur describes a 
tomb found at Mt. Fagetto, north of Perugia, with a stone door turning upon 
hinges. It consists of a single quadrangular cella, 1.25 m. by 1.12 m., and, in 
spite of its elaborate construction, contained very simple furniture. It was 
occupied by one person, whose ashes had been placed in a rough urn of travertine, 
with an Etruscan inscription. 

SANT’ ORESTE.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 328-332, G. BeENDINELLI 
published three specimens of figured Faliscan kylikes, found at Sant’ Oreste in a 
fragmentary condition and now in the Museo di Villa Giulia. He finds that 
all three are from the same workshop, one of the local potteries that flourished in 
the second half of the fourth century B.c., but that they differ in the time of their 
manufacture. 

SICILY.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 135-145 (6 figs.), Lucra Morrurco describes 
in detail a bronze cottabus statuette of Silenus found in Sicily near Naso (Messina), 
and now in the Museum of the Thermae. In its present state it measures 9 cm. 
in height. There are missing the right foot from just below the calf of the leg, 
the toes of the left foot, both forearms, the tail and an attachment of some sort 
at the top of the head. Some of these mutilations are intentional, for the right 
leg is cut down into a pivot for insertion in a base, and the break on the top of the 
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head has been rudely scratched to imitate the rest of the scalp. The arms and the 
left knee are ratsed high and the whole figure seems to be straining violently up- 
ward as if to meet the throw of the cottabus. Observing this violence of move- 
ment, coupled with an evident inability on the part of the artist to express this 
same motive in the immobile torso, Morpurgo attributes the work to the last 
decades of the sixth century or the first part of the fifth. He thinks it a 
product of Etruscan workshops which, like many other objects of export, may 
have had considerable influence on Greek art—an hypothesis which he admits 
would have been thought almost inconceivable a decade or two ago. In support 
of the statuette’s Etruscan origin he compares other Italian and Etruscan works 
of art, including a strikingly similar Silenus (figs. 5 and 6) also preserved in the 
Museum of the Thermae (num. d’inv. 66126.). 

SORRENTO.—Greek Sculptures.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 375-384, 
A. Levi describes a group of Greek sculptures found in 1911 in the vicolo I Tasso 
(formerly via dell’ Accademia). The statues, which are badly mutilated, represent 
Artemis mounted upon a hind, Selene, fragments of animals, the torso of a youth- 
ful Dionysus supported by a satyr, a male torso, and a bearded head of greater 
than life size. The base of the Artemis has the fragmentary inscription ... . 
é5as d&véOnx(e) in letters of the third century B.c., and another of later date the 
word jnylwr. They seem to be the work of a Greek sculptor influenced by 
Timotheus. The finds included a Roman portrait head of the time of Tiberius 
and a lead pipe with an inscription of an unusual kind. 

VETULONIA.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXXII, 247-251 (1 fig.), Errore Pats 
treats of the Etruscan stele found in the acropolis of Poggio alla Guardia at 
Vetulonia and published in the Notizie degli scavi, 1895, p. 26, on which is repre- 
sented a warrior with a double axe in his right hand and on his left arm a round 
shield which conceals his whole body. About three sides of the stele runs an 
inscription in Etruscan characters, of which the first two words Avles’, Eluskes’, 
give the warrior’s name. The monument dates back to the period of Etruscan 
art which shows earliest contact with Greek culture. Lattes, cited by Milani, 
regards the names Eluskes’ as of Gallic origin and since Avles’ is Etruscan, he 
thinks this a proof of the mixture of Etruscan with Celtic or Celto-Umbrian blood. 
Pais however connects Eluskes’ rather with the Elisykoi, a people whom Herodotus 
mentions in close connection with the Ligurians among the peoples composing the 
Carthaginian army defeated by Gelon of Syracuse in 480 B.c. This collocation 
can hardly be accidental, for in a fragment of Hecataeus of Miletus it is clearly 
stated that the Elisykoi were of Ligurian stock. Avienus too (v. 586 ff.) states 
that Naro (Narbo) was their capital. Pais admits that his hypothesis is uncer- 
tain, but thinks that as a result of the employment by Carthage of large mercenary 
forces from various parts of the world individuals from various lands often settled 
far away from their homes. 

VIGNANELLO.—In Noi. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 179-263, C. G. Gie1io11 
continues the account of the excavations in the city and in the necropolis of this 
important place at the northern end of the Faliscan territory. Sixteen chamber 
tombs were found, with traces of twelve others. Three of these were published 
in Not. Scav. 1916, pp. 37-85, and an account of the remainder is given here. A 
great many vases and fragments of vases were found, Attic black- and red- 
figured, Apulian, Faliscan, Etruscan, and others. The article is fully illustrated 
with cuts and plates. 


SPAIN 


An Unknown Spanish Alphabet.—On coins of nine cities in the province of 
Cadiz, dating from the second century B.c., a unique alphabet is found. Some of 
the inscriptions are bilingual, containing Latin alongside of the native language. 
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From the proper names in these inscriptions, A. ScHuLTEN, in Z. D. Morgenl. Ges., 
LXXVIII, 1924, pp. 1-18, has succeeded in working out the phonetic values of the 
signs. The characters resemble those of the Libyan alphabet, which is derived 
from the Phoenician. This alphabet, accordingly, is to be regarded as a worn- 
down form of the oriental alphabet. The language is not Iberian, on account of 
the presence of the letter b, which is lacking in Iberian. It is probably Tartessian, 
of whose writing and literature a mention of Poseidonios has been preserved by 
Strabo, 139. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The German Archaeological Institute in 1921.—A brief report of the organiza- 
tion and work of the German Archaeological Institute for the year 1921 is given 
in Arch. Anz. 1922, 1/2, pp. ii-iv. Among the important appointments were those 
of W. Amelung to the direction of the Institute at Rome, of E. Buschor to that of 
the Institute at Athens, of G. Rodenwaldt to be General Secretary vice H. Dragen- 
dorff, called to Freiburgi. Br. In March, 1922, the Roman-Germanic Commission 
held its first meeting since 1916. The publication of “‘Germania”’ was continued, 
and a special atlas of illustrations was issued. 

Trojan Symbolic Axes.—At the July (1923) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, H. Scumipt gave a lantern talk on the show hatchets, a deposit of which 
was found in Troy II, 3, contemporary with the great treasure A, and belonging to 
the fully developed Bronze Age, about 2000 s.c. Although made of foreign ma- 
terials, nephrite, lapis lazuli, and a green, jade-like stone, and highly polished, 
their form and decoration are derived from the Stone Age, especially the stone 
battle-axes of the north-European-Baltic culture, while in Troy II, which is of the 
Stone-Bronze transition period, similar forms were in common use. In Troy the 
show axes were doubtless used on ceremonial occasions as symbols of authority, an 
intermediate stage between the every-day use and the religious use found among 
the Hittites. Arch. Anz., 1923/24, pt. 1/2, col. 123. 

WELS.—The Roman Town of Ovilava.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I., XXI-XXII, 
1924, Beiblatt, cols. 345-424 (13 figs.), F. Wrestncer reports upon the excavations 
carried on by himself and K. Wolf at Wels in Upper Austria. Considerable por- 
tions of the town walls of the Roman Ovilava were uncovered, and many minor 
antiquities found. These included lamps, coins (ranging from Augustus to 
Honorius) and many pieces of inscribed terra sigillata. 


BULGARIA 


Ancient Coins Restamped by Seuthes III.—In Bulletin del’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 174-186, N. A. Moucumorr discusses seventeen coins of 
Lysimachos, Cassandros, and Alexander the Great which the Thracian king Seuthes 
III restamped with either his own representation or that of the head of Zeus. 

Antique Monuments from Bulgaria.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 69-82, G. I. Kazarow lists a considerable number of new 
fragments from Bulgaria, especially fragments of marble reliefs from a sanctuary of 
the Thracian Knight near Vidin. 

BACHKOVO.—A Mural Decoration in the Funeral Church of a Monastery.— 
In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 1-68, A. N. Gra- 
BAR discusses the mural decorations of the funeral church erected by a Byzantine 
official of Georgian descent, Gregorios Pakuryanos. The frescoes are well pre- 
served, and can be dated by indications in the records of the Monastery as coming 
from the second half of the twelfth century. They are surprisingly good in quality 
and show connection with the better works of the second Renaissance, as Daphne. 
There is in them a sense of proportion and of rhythm which is lacking in later 
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works. In substance they are not unusual except for the vision of Ezekiel on the 
west wall of the crypt. As a whole they form an important collection and their 
difference is shown by the few late frescoes which were added to the chapel in the 
fourteenth century. 

BAYLOVO.—An Ancient Necropolis.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 68-85, R. Popov presents an account of the contents of 
the different graves found in a prehistoric cemetery at Baylovo near Sofia. From 
the fibulae, some of which seem local types, it appears that the cemetery dates 
from the late Hallstadt period. Itis also suggested that the potter’s wheel reached 
Bulgaria about the same period as it reached Italy, in the first millenium B.c. 

KOMAREVO.—Ruins of a Fortress.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, I, 2 (1921-22), pp. 206-215, A. IgHNaTIEFF gives an account of extensive 
ruins of a fortress near the village of Komarevo and conjectures that it is the for- 
tress Goloe mentioned by Anna Comnena and other Byzantine authors, which 
played a prominent réle in the Bulgar-Byzantine wars. The ruins have not been 
thoroughly studied, but among the objects found are many which date from Ro- 
man times as well as from later periods. 

New Bulgarian Coins with the Two-headed Eagle.—In Bulletin del’ Institut 
archaéologique bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 61-67, N. A. MusHmov describes some 
coins recently found in Bulgaria bearing the two-headed eagle and the initials TR 
and YP and concludes that these coins were issued by George Terter I (1279-1292), 
whose coins were hitherto unknown. 

Notes on the Translation of the Chronicle of Manasses.—In Bulletin del’ Institut 
archaéologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 137-173, J. TrrpHoNow discusses the 
three chief copies of the Bulgarian translation of the Chronicle of Manasses, and 
finds that it was probably made about 1336-8, the oldest copy being the copy 
of Tulcea, then that of Moscow, and finally that of the Vatican. He also finds 
that some of the miniatures were of Bulgarian origin in the Vatican manuscript 
and suggests that we have here evidence of a native Bulgarian school which flow- 
ered in the reign of Alexander. 

PLOVDIV.—Discoveries from an Ancient Necropolis.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut 
archaéologique bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 41-60, B. Dyakovicu gives an account of 
the excavation of Roman graves in the year 1921 at two places in Plovdiv. The 
first of these was south of Djambaz-Tepe, where a piece of Roman mosaic was 
found. The others, apparently of somewhat later date, were found on the slopes 
of Bunardjik. The dates of these graves were established by coins as running 
between the second and fourth centuries a.p., but there were fewobjects of im- 
portance found in them. The chief items were a bronze mirror representing the 
youth of Dionysus, a terra cotta statue of Venus, and a gold amulet of oblique form. 

Halistadt and La Tene fibulae in the Archaeological Museum of the National 
Library.—In Bulletin de l Institut archuéologique bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 31-40, 
B. Dyaxovicu describes and pictures several fibulae of different periods found at 
various spots in Bulgaria and now in this Mvseum of Plovdiv. 

Prehistoric Explorations in the Plain of Vratsa.—In Bulletin de Il’ Institut archaé- 
ologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 99-136, R. Porow describes various objects 
found by excavations of tumuli in the plain of Vratsa and shows that the site was 
inhabited during the Neolithic, Hallstatt, and La Tene periods. Some of the 
Hallstatt fibulae differ from the Certosa type, and seem to come from a type which 
developed in Thrace. The Hallstatt remains suggest also that during this period 
there was no essential difference between Illyrian and Thracian culture. In this 
Thracian type the back of the fibula continues at the end up and to the right. 
There does not seem to be anything especially new from the La Tene remains as 
previously known in Bulgaria. 

Prehistoric Skulls from Bulgaria.—In Bulletin de l'Institut archaéologique 
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From the proper names in these inscriptions, A. ScHutTEN, in Z. D. Morgenl. Ges., 
LXXVIII, 1924, pp. 1-18, has succeeded in working out the phonetic values of the 
signs. The characters resemble those of the Libyan alphabet, which is derived 
from the Phoenician. This alphabet, accordingly, is to be regarded as a worn- 
down form of the oriental alphabet. The language is not Iberian, on account of 
the presence of the letter b, which is lacking in Iberian. It is probably Tartessian, 
of whose writing and literature a mention of Poseidonios has been preserved by 
Strabo, 139. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The German Archaeological Institute in 1921.—A brief report of the organiza- 
tion and work of the German Archaeological Institute for the year 1921 is given 
in Arch. Anz. 1922, 1/2, pp. ii-iv. Among the important appointments were those 
of W. Amelung to the direction of the Institute at Rome, of E. Buschor to that of 
the Institute at Athens, of G. Rodenwaldt to be General Secretary vice H. Dragen- 
dorff, called to Freiburgi. Br. In March, 1922, the Roman-Germanic Commission 
held its first meeting since 1916. The publication of ‘‘Germania”’ was continued, 
and a special atlas of illustrations was issued. 

Trojan Symbolic Axes.—At the July (1923) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, H. Scumipt gave a lantern talk on the show hatchets, a deposit of which 
was found in Troy II, 3, contemporary with the great treasure A, and belonging to 
the fully developed Bronze Age, about 2000 s.c. Although made of foreign ma- 
terials, nephrite, lapis lazuli, and a green, jade-like stone, and highly polished, 
their form and decoration are derived from the Stone Age, especially the stone 
battle-axes of the north-European-Baltic culture, while in Troy II, which is of the 
Stone-Bronze transition period, similar forms were in common use. In Troy the 
show axes were doubtless used on ceremonial occasions as symbols of authority, an 
intermediate stage between the every-day use and the religious use found among 
the Hittites. Arch. Anz., 1923/24, pt. 1/2, col. 123. 

WELS.—The Roman Town of Ovilava.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I., XXI-XXII, 
1924, Beiblatt, cols. 345-424 (13 figs.), F. WrestnGer reports upon the excavations 
carried on by himself and K. Wolf at Wels in Upper Austria. Considerable por- 
tions of the town walls of the Roman Ovilava were uncovered, and many minor 
antiquities found. These included lamps, coins (ranging from Augustus to 
Honorius) and many pieces of inscribed terra sigillata. 


BULGARIA 


Ancient Coins Restamped by Seuthes III.—In Bulletin del’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 174-186, N. A. MoucuMorr discusses seventeen coins of 
Lysimachos, Cassandros, and Alexander the Great which the Thracian king Seuthes 
III restamped with either his own representation or that of the head of Zeus. 

Antique Monuments from Bulgaria.—In Bulletin de I’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 69-82, G. I. Kazarow lists a considerable number of new 
fragments from Bulgaria, especially fragments of marble reliefs from a sanctuary of 
the Thracian Knight near Vidin. 

BACHKOVO.—A Mural Decoration in the Funeral Church of a Monastery.— 
In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 1-68, A. N. Gra- 
BAR discusses the mural decorations of the funeral church erected by a Byzantine 
official of Georgian descent, Gregorios Pakuryanos. The frescoes are well pre- 
served, and can be dated by indications in the records of the Monastery as coming 
from the second half of the twelfth century. They are surprisingly good in quality 
and show connection with the better works of the second Renaissance, as Daphne. 
There is in them a sense of proportion and of rhythm which is lacking in later 
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works. In substance they are not unusual except for the vision of Ezekiel on the 
west wall of the crypt. As a whole they form an important collection and their 
difference is shown by the few late frescoes which were added to the chapel in the 
fourteenth century. 

BAYLOVO.—An Ancient Necropolis.—In Bulletin de lI’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 68-85, R. Popov presents an account of the contents of 
the different graves found in a prehistoric cemetery at Baylovo near Sofia. From 
the fibulae, some of which seem local types, it appears that the cemetery dates 
from the late Hallstadt period. It is also suggested that the potter’s wheel reached 
Bulgaria about the same period as it reached Italy, in the first millenium B.c. 

KOMAREVO.—Ruins of a Fortress.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, I, 2 (1921-22), pp. 206-215, A. IgHNaATIEFF gives an account of extensive 
ruins of a fortress near the village of Komarevo and conjectures that it is the for- 
tress Goloe mentioned by Anna Comnena and other Byzantine authors, which 
played a prominent réle in the Bulgar-Byzantine wars. The ruins have not been 
thoroughly studied, but among the objects found are many which date from Ro- 
man times as well as from later periods. 

New Bulgarian Coins with the Two-headed Eagle.—In Bulletin del’ Institut 
archaéologique bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 61-67, N. A. MusHmov describes some 
coins recently found in Bulgaria bearing the two-headed eagle and the initials TR 
and YP and concludes that these coins were issued by George Terter I (1279-1292), 

whose coins were hitherto unknown. 

Notes on the Translation of the Chronicle of Manasses.—In Bulletin del’ Institut 
archaéologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 1387-173, J. TrrpHonow discusses the 
three chief copies of the Bulgarian translation of the Chronicle of Manasses, and 
finds that it was probably made about 1336-8, the oldest copy being the copy 
of Tulcea, then that of Moscow, and finally that of the Vatican. He also finds 
that some of the miniatures were of Bulgarian origin in the Vatican manuscript 
and suggests that we have here evidence of a native Bulgarian school which flow- 
ered in the reign of Alexander. 

PLOVDIV.—Discoveries from an Ancient Necropolis.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut 
archaéologique bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 41-60, B. DyaKkovicu gives an account of 
the excavation of Roman graves in the year 1921 at two places in Plovdiv. The 
first of these was south of Djambaz-Tepe, where a piece of Roman mosaic was 
found. The others, apparently of somewhat later date, were found on the slopes 
of Bunardjik. The dates of these graves were established by coins as running 
between the second and fourth centuries A.p., but there were fewobjects of im- 
portance found in them. The chief items were a bronze mirror representing the 
youth of Dionysus, a terra cotta statue of Venus, and a gold amulet of oblique form. 

Hallistadt and La Tene fibulae in the Archaeological Museum of the National 
Library.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 31-40, 
B. Dyaxkovicu describes and pictures several fibulae of different periods found at 
various spots in Bulgaria and now in this Museum of Plovdiv. 

Prehistoric Explorations in the Plain of Vratsa.—In Bulletin de I’ Institut archaé- 
ologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 99-136, R. Popow describes various objects 
found by excavations of tumuli in the plain of Vratsa and shows that the site was 
inhabited during the Neolithic, Hallstatt, and La Tene periods. Some of the 
Hallstatt fibulae differ from the Certosa type, and seem to come from a type which 
developed in Thrace. The Hallstatt remains suggest also that during this period 
there was no essential difference between Illyrian and Thracian culture. In this 
Thracian type the back of the fibula continues at the end up and to the right. 
There does not seem to be anything especially new from the La Tene remains as 
previously known in Bulgaria. 

Prehistoric Skulls from Bulgaria.—In Bulletin de l'Institut archaéologique 
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bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 187-201, Kr. Drontscuitow describes five prehistoric 
skulls found near Ruse (Ruschuk) in northern Bulgaria, which seem to come from 
the Stone-Copper Age and date from the end of the third or the beginning of the 
* second millenium B.c. The two female skulls are brachycephalic. One masculine 
skullis typical of homo mediterraneus! Theotherisof greater size and seems to show 
the influence of the northern type. 

PRESLAV.—Old Aqueducts.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique bulgare, 
Yurpan 8. Gospoptnov (J. 8. Gospodinoff) describes six aqueducts near the city 
of Preslav which date from the first Bulgarian Empire, the longest of which, the 
Ghertsa or Kuntia, is nearly 2 km. in length. 

Silver coins of Assen II and George I Terter.—In Bulletin del’ Institut archaé- 
ologique bulgare, I, 2 (1921-22), pp. 177-185, N. A. Musumov (Mouchmoff) 
considers some recently discovered silver coins which give us knowledge of the 
silver coinage of these two rulers, and concludes that we now know the silver and 
copper coinage of all the Bulgarian kings from Assen II to Ivan Shishman, with 
the exception of the silver coinage of Constantine Assen. 

SOFIA.—Relief with Circus Games.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut archaéologique 
bulgare, I, 1 (1921-22), pp. 21-30, Ivan VeELKov calls attention to a relief found 
in 1920 near the Church of St. Nedelia in Sofia, in the ruins of an old building. It 
was broken into twenty-three pieces, but seems to have been a marble plaque 
(0.77 m. long, 0.59 m. broad and 0.025 m. thick). It is covered with reliefs which 
represent a provincial circus, probably from the fifth century a.p. There is a 
typical circus master with a Phrygian cap, marionettes in masks, and, on the left, 
figures inviting the public to enter. There are statues of Aphrodite and Serapis 
in the background. These games spread through the Balkans in the fourth to the 
seventh century, and became very popular. 

TRAPEZITSA.—Mosaics.—In Bulletin de l'Institut archaéologique bulgare, 
I, 2 (1921-22), pp. 163-176, Kr. Miaterr calls attention to the fragments of mo- 
saics found in Church No. 5 at Trapezitsa and dating apparently from the end of 
the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century. We cannot identify or 
reconstruct the subjects but the fragments give us interesting information on the 
methods of construction. Thus there are two layers of cement, the lower 3-4 
em. in thickness and made with straw, the upper of 1 em. in thickness and without 
straw. The artists did not make preparatory sketches on the cement, but the 
spots which have been found on the cement seem to come from a rapid sketch in 
two colors, red-orange and gray, made to reinforce the contours of the work and 
to prevent white from showing through in the openings of the blocks, which are of 
different sizes and colors. 

Two Newly Discovered Roman Military Diplomas of Vespasian.—In Bulletin 
de l’ Institut archaéologique bulgare, II (1923-24), pp. 83-98, Iw. WeLkow records 
two newly discovered Roman military diplomas, both issued by Vespasian. The 
first can be dated Feb. 7, 78, in the consulate of L. Ceionius Commodus ard D. 
Novius Priscus, and relates to the troops of Sex. Vettulenus Cerialis, at that time 
located in Moesia. Many of the cohorts mentioned in it were formerly unknown. 
The diploma was found in the old Castra et civitas Montanensium, now Ferdinand. 
These are Cohors I Cantabrorum, Cohors I Sugambrorum Tironum, Cohors VIII 
Gallorum, Cohors Cilicum and Cohors Mattiacorum. P. Atilius Rufus is mentioned 
second in the list of witnesses. ‘There were several objects found with this diploma, 
among others, a bronze statuette of Venus drying her hair. The second diploma, 
found in Dalgodeltsi near Lom, dates from Feb. 9, 71, and is a copy of the imperial 
decree of that date now in Vienna. It relates to the Dacian veteran of the classis 
Misenensis, Tutius Buti filius. The diploma is incomplete. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XX XIII, 81-88 (map), Giovanni Pinza 
presents briefly the results of researches made in order to locate exactly in the 
Carthaginian peninsula (which has somewhat the shape of a hide, byrsa, or which 
according to another interpretation of this word, formed an easily defended fortress) 
the ancient city and citadel of Punic Carthage. Controverting the ideas of Shaw 
and Beulé, he finds that this lay toward the south, between the so-called Lago di 
Tunisi and the Golfo di Tunisi. The extensive necropolis north of this region 
shows the oldest graves toward the south, with the interments in successive cen- 
turies extending further and further to the north. The whole matter will be 
presented more fully in the Monumenti Antichi della Accademia dei Lincei. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—A Buddhist Sculpture.—In B. Mus. F. A., XXII, 132, p. 30 (fig.), 
A. K. C. describes a recently acquired fine example of stone sculpture of the Pala 
period, dated from the tenth or the eleventh century. 

Egyptian Relief in Fogg Art Museum.—A recent acquisition of the Fogg Art 
Museum is a very beautiful Egyptian relief representing Pharaoh protected by the 
Hawk of Horus (Fig. 1). This piece of sculpture dates probably from the period 


Figure 1. Eaypttan Revier: Boston 


of Seti I, the nineteenth dynasty, the period of the famous series of reliefs at 
Abydos and is a fine example of Egyptian sunk relief, that is, the background has 
not been cut away as in ordinary relief. The relief is the gift of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross. It has been placed on the landing of the main stairway. 

Peruvian Textiles—In B. Mus. F. A., XXII, 132, pp. 33-35, (4 figs.), G. 
T(OWNSEND) gives a brief account of a collection of fifty-eight pieces of woven, 
embroidered and dyed textiles found a few miles west of Lima or at Pachacamac, 
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and recently acquired by the Museum. The textiles are parts of garments of the 
dead or personal belongings buried with their bodies. The colors in these tapes- 
tries are very fine. 

CHICAGO.—A Persian Figural Velvet of the Shah Abbas Period.—In B.A.I. 
Chicago, XIX, 1, 1925, pp. 2-5, R. M. Rrerstaunt describes a gift to the Art In- 
stitute of a large panel of polychrome velvet on gold ground. It is spoken of as 


Fieure 2. Boputsatrva: CHICAGO 


“the most important and most sumptuous Persian textile fabric on record.”’ 
Woven in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great (1587-1628), it reflects the 
magnificence of the great period of Persian art. Before the present acquisition 
no American museum possessed an example of the sixteenth century Persian fab- 
rics to which this panel belongs, though a companion piece has recently been ac- 
quired by the South Kensington Museum in London, which, however, seems to be 
less well preserved. In various places in Europe a small total of eighteen such 
fabrics are recorded. The beauty of the panel is as noteworthy asits rarity. The 
subject represented occurs frequently in Mohammedan art. The design is that of 
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a graceful youth smelling a flower and dressed in flowing robes as he stands beside 
a cypress tree at the edge of a little pond which is wrought in silver thread. On 
the other side of the cypress tree the same figure is repeated, a composition that 
suggests the common oriental device of two genii on either side of the Tree of Life. 
The technique is very fine, and the shades are most brilliant. 

Three Chinese Paintings.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XIX, 3, 1925, pp. 30-31 (2 figs.), 
C. F. K(£.ey) calls attention to three Chinese landscape paintings recently added 
to the collections of the Institute. Two of them, silk kakemono, constitute a pair, 
a winter and a summer landscape. The third is a paper makimono, or scroll 
painting, and depicts a kind of continuous landscape panorama. 

The kakemono were painted by an artist by the name of Hsia Kuei, flourishing 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, who patterned his work after the high 
order of landscape painting that was developed during the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279). Landscapes in pairs have long been popular in Chinese and Japanese art. 

The makimono is the work of Kung Hsien who dates from the end of the seven- 
teenth century. It is an illustration from the school of Chinese artists called by 
the Japanese the ‘“‘bun jin (literary men) school.” Chinese literary men, writing 
with the brush, prided themselves on the clever use of this instrument. 

Wooden Sculptures in the Buckingham Collection.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XIX, 5, 
1925, pp. 54-57, (6 figs.), C. F. K(eniey) reports the acquisition by the Art In- 
stitute of the fourth Bodhisattva for the Buckingham Collection (Fig. 2), and 
describes it together with the five other sculptures of the collection, three Bodhi- 
sattvas and two Apsarases. All these pieces belong to the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279 a.D.). 

NEW YORK.—Chinese Bronze Sacrificial Vessel.—In B. Meir. Mus., XX, 3, 
1925, pp. 86-87, (fig.), 8. C. B. R(zrrz) reports on a beautiful Chinese bronze of 
the Ch’in style recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. The cup is 
described as graceful in design and cast with the utmost care. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Inscriptions and the New Testament.—At the Feb. (1923) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, A. DEIssMANN discussed the direct and the indirect bearing 
of inscriptions on the text and interpretation of the New Testament and on the 
early history of Christianity, citing especially ossuary inscriptions from Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Delphi, and Rome, and a number of inscriptions and ostraca 
which show that the name Jesus had no sacred character except through the wor- 
ship of Christ. Arch. Anz., 1923/24, pt. 1/2, cols. 110-111. 

The Early Christian Basilica. At the Nov. (1923), meeting of the Berlin Archae- 
ological Society, H. Lrztzmann of Jena spoke on the Corpus Basilicarum, a work 
undertaken by the late-antique section of the Jena Archaeological Institute as a 
contribution of material for a final study of the late development of ancient art. 
It is a collection of all the published matter on Christian basilicas down to the 
Arab invasions, with ground plans reduced to a common scale and elevations, 
ornament, and building members given in detail. The work is divided geograph- 
ically, and the section on Syria, by Beyer, was completed and soon to be 
published. Even here the subject falls into two parts because of a difference of 
building materials. Northern Syria, having an abundance of easily worked stone 
and forests of timber, used column supports and timbered roofs, while Central 
Syria, with only hard basalt rock, had to develop a complete system of arch support. 
The special Syrian feature of a band of ornament dividing the facade and running 
around doors and windows does not appear until after 400. It is fully developed 
in the basilica of St. Simon Stylites, the finest work of Northern Syria, erected 
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between 459 and 492. The Christian church, like the Jewish synagogue, was a 
development from the Hellenistic-Roman hall, and necessarily had at first a vari- 
ety of local forms. What became the almost universal design, both in Syria and 
elsewhere,—a high-roofed nave flanked by lower aisles and ending in a semi- 
circular apse,—was probably first adapted from secular buildings at Constanti- 
nople, and its rapid spread was due to the construction of churches on this model 
by imperial order in Rome, Jerusalem, Tyre, and other important centres from 
which it was copied with the natural local modifications. A thorough and sys- 
tematic study of the remains of the smaller church of St. Paul at Rome, which are 
under the floor of the present basilica, and especially the fixing of its date, whether 
before or under Constantine, would be of great interest. It is known to possess 
the Syrian feature of two square sacristies next the apse, and the architect may 
have been Syrian. The origin of the square atrium in front of Constantinian 
buildings is yet unknown (Arch. Anz. 1923/24, pt. 1/2, cols. 125-129). 


ITALY 


VELLETRI.—In Not. Scav., XXII (1924), pp. 341-353, G. Mancrnt tells of the 
discovery at Solluna, five kilometers south of Velletri, of an early Christian se- 
pulcretum with some interesting inscriptions belonging to the end of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth century a.p. There are also some pagan inscriptions 
of an earlier date. One of these, recording a mixed equestrian and senatorial 
career under Claudius and Nero, shows that the office of praefectus frumenti dandi 
continued under Nero, contrary to the opinion of Kornemann and Rostowzew. 
Another inscription gives the career of a redemptor intestinarius of the first century, 
while another has the word convictor in the sense of one of those qui uno epulo 
vesci solent. One of the Christian inscriptions has the date in the form (die) 


Nove(mbris) septima pos(t) decima, which came into use in the fifth century. 
Just beyond the point on the Via Appia where this cemetery was found was the 
mansio ad Sponsas, which serves-to locate the mansio ad Tres Tabernas, which was 
three miles distant. Nibby seems to have been right in placing the latter at Le 
Castelle. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


LONDON.—Two Ivory Reliefs.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 93-94 (3 figs.) 
M. H. Loncuurst publishes two small ivory plaques of the Crucifixion recently 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum. One is unusual in iconography, 
representing Christ between Longinus and Stephaton, both of whom are nimbed. 
This ivory is very probably English of the tenth-twelfth century. The origin 
of the second relief is open to question. Stylistically and iconographically it 
appears more Continental than English, though no close parallels are to be cited 
among Continental examples. It is an oval reliquary or pectoral cross with the 
space between the splayed arms pierced and partly filled by medallions with 
symbols of the Evangelists. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK.—An Early Christian Sculpture.—In B. Meir. Mus., XX, 2, 1925, 
pp. 40-41, (fig.), JoserpH Breck describes a recently purchased carving of an 
allegory of the Last Judgment depicted on the lid of a marble sarcophagus belong- 
ing to the fourth century. It is a fine example of Christian art, 90 14 in. in length, 
16 in. in height, with a depth of only 2% inches. The rest of the lid was cut away. 
The sculpture formerly was in the Stroganoff Collection at Rome. Its style is 
typical of the degenerate Hellenistic art. 

English Slipwares.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 2, 1925, pp. 46-68 (3 figs.), C. 
Louise Avery reports on five splendid examples of English slipware recently 
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acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. Ware of this type in England probably 
dates from the time of the Roman occupation, though most of the kinds of which 
there are considerable remains belong to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Thomas Toft is the name that appears on many of the earliest and best pieces. 
He presumably worked at Staffordshire. 

Sculptured Decorations from the Church at Frias, Spain.—In B. Meir. Mus., 
XIX, 10, 1924, p. 231, J. B(reckK) mentions the accession of numerous fragments 
from the sculptured decorations of the portal of the church at Frias, Spain. The 
work is dated as probably of the early thirteenth century. There are depicted 
twelve scenes from the life of Christ and three episodes from a monastic legend. 
Besides these there are representations of Vices, scenes perhaps from the romances 
of the day, animals, real and imaginary, foliage and other ornaments. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 

A Follower of Filippo Lippi.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, p. 230-235 (5 figs.)» 
J. H. H. Kessxer identifies a Florentine painter of the second half of the fifteenth 
century who appears to be the direct product of the school of Fra Filippo Lippi. 
The starting point is an altarpiece of the Madonna and Child with Saints in the 
church of St. Dominic, 8. Miniato al Tedesco. Hence the new artist is christened 
“the master of S. Miniato.”” Four other works show such close similarity to the 
altarpiece as to be definitely assignable to the same master. The finest of these 
is a Madonna and Child in the Rijksmuseum, tentatively ascribed to Pierfrancesco 
Fiorentino. 

A Relief by Donatello— Among the hitherto unknown reliefs by Donatello 
that W. v. Bong has recently discovered, he published the finest example in Burl. 
Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 108-114 (3 pls.). It represents Christ in Glory, in the 
midst of floating clouds and worshiping and ministering angels, and adored by two 
donors below. It is one of the latest of Donatello’s group of very low reliefs and 
one of the most unusual of his original treatments of a theme. The relief is small 
and in the form of a lunette, probably originally designed to go above the door of a 
large tabernacle. 

RIMINI.—Newly Discovered Frescoes.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 3-4, 
72-82, 133-134 (15 pls.), G. Nave gives a brief description of the frescoes at 
Rimini recently restored with remarkable success by Giovanni Nave. The fres- 
coes, covered over, had for the most part been forgotten until the earthquake of 
1916 brought parts of them to light. The most important of them are the four- 
teenth century series of representations from the life of St. John the Evangelist 
and the life of the Virgin in the church of St. Augustine. These transcend the 
other known works of the Giottesque Komagnol painters and must be given a 
prominent place in all future studies of the school. 


FRANCE 
GRENOBLE.—A Portrait by Velasquez.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 
120-127 (2 pls.), A. Breprus attributes to the early period of Velasquez a half- 
length portrait of a man in the Grenoble museum. It is there attributed to Her- 
rera, though Mayer has lately attributed it to Mayno. For the Velasquez claim 
the 1622 portrait of the poet, Luis Gongora, furnishes the closest stylistic parallel. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM.—A Newly Discovered Nicolaes Maes.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 
1925, pp. 82-87 (fig.), C. Horstepr pre Groot publishes a painting of Grace 
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before Meat recently discovered by Douwes Brothers, Amsterdam. The same 
subject, an old woman saying grace, is treated in two well-known pictures by Maes, 
one in the Louvre and the other in the Rijksmuseum. The new one differs from 
the others in certain particulars, notably in the character of the woman represented 
and in the method of treatment. The new one is nearer the style of Rembrandt 
than are the others. 

DEVENTER.—St. Leubin’s Cup.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 140-143 
(2 figs.), M. Conway discusses the so-called St. Leubin’s ivory cup in the Broeren- 
kerk at Deventer, as it appears without its fourteenth-century silver-gilt mounting. 
If the cup really belonged to St. Leubin, as tradition asserts, it dates from the 
eighth century. 

SWITZERLAND 


A Virgin by Memling.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 235-236 (pl.), P. Ganz 
ascribes a panel of the Virgin Enthroned between two Angels (in a private ecollec- 
tion in Basle) to Hans Memling. It is probably even earlier than the Chatsworth 
triptych, which has hitherto been considered Memling’s earliest known work. 
Even the smallest details of the new panel are dominated by the influence of Roger 
de la Pasture. Some motives, such as the garden and one of the buildings, are 
clearly derived from Roger’s Annunciation in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. At the same time, nearly all the motives reappear frequently in Memling’s 
later work, so that the authenticity of the picture can hardly be questioned. The 
picture confirms the belief that Memling was one of Roger’s pupils. 

ZURICH.—A Drawing by Raphael.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 135-139 
(2 pls.), O. Fiscuex publishes a drawing in the portfolios of the Zurich Art Society 
which is now recognized as a study by Raphael for the Expulsion of Heliodorus. 
It belongs in the same group as the drawings for that subject in the Ashmolean 
Museum and probably came originally from the same collection. 


RUSSIA 


LENINGRAD.—Dutch Pictures in the Hermitage.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI 
1925, p. 47 (3 figs.), A. Papp& describes three hitherto unpublished Dutch paintings 
in the Hermitage: a portrait of a young lady by Terborch, one of his finest examples 
of this type, an old woman, by A. van Ostade, and a genre scene of The Village 
Doctor, by Jan Victors. 

Landscape by Rembrandt.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, p. 245 (fig.), is re- 
produced an unfamiliar landscape by Rembrandt, formerly in the Stroganov 
collection, from which it recently passed to the Hermitage Gallery. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


FAREHAM.—A Newly Discovered Botticelli—A large painting of the Trinity 
with St. John the Baptist and Mary Magdalene, after being lost to art critics for 
some years, has come into the collection of Viscount Lee of Fareham and is pub- 
lished by Y. Yasurro in Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 157-167 (4 pls.). With 
convincing reasons, the author identifies it with the famous lost altarpiece of 
Santa Elizabetta delle Convertite and dates it between the Berlin St. Sebastian 
(1473) and the Primavera (c. 1478). The predella of the Story of the Magdalene 
in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia, is connected by the author with the Trin- 
ity painting. Size, style, and subject are in agreement with this assumption. 
Not all the work on these pictures was done by Botticelli. He directed the whole 
and himself painted the principal parts of the Trinity panel. An assistant worked 
with him, painting minor details, and in the predella, nearly the whole. This 
assistant is here identified with Berenson’s “‘ Amico di Sandro.” 
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LONDON.—A Portrait by Fabritius.—In publishing the portrait of a Man in 
a Fur Cap, recently acquired by the National Gallery, C. Homes suggests in 
Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 127-133 (fig.), the great possibilities that lie in a 
comparative study of the various Dutch schools and their influence upon each 
other. Carel Fabritius was an experimenter, who shows many influences. Metzu, 
of Leyden, began the study of light effects, which Fabritius, de Hooch, and Ver- 
meer continued. Rembrandt was another source of inspiration and much was 
suggested to Fabritius by the Oriental art which became so important a factor 
in the design of Delft pottery. The Man with a Fur Cap shows many original 
characteristics, particularly the posing of the subject in the open air, enveloped 
in atmosphere. It is probably a self-portrait. 

SWINTON PARK.—Paintings by Hals.—Two hitherto unpublished pictures 
by Hals, in the collection of Lady Cunliffe-Lister, are described by C. H. C. BAKER 
in Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 42-47 (2 figs.). One, representing a man fingering 
his collar, is a companion piece to the National Gallery Lady with a Fan and 
probably dates about 1642. The other represents a preacher and is slightly the 
earlier of the two. The identity of the two sitters represented is not studied 
here. 

Titian at Hertford House.—To Titian’s Perseus and Andromeda, already much 
discussed and praised, P. Henny, in Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 236-240 (2 
figs.), thinks another painting may be added to Titian’s credit in the Wallace 
collection. It is L’Armour Piqué, a small canvas to which no author has been 
assigned. ‘Titian’s style clearly predominates the work. The dissenting feature 
is the unsuccessful treatment of the legs of the female figure. It is not Titian’s 
draughtsmanship that is lacking, but rather his usual success in concealing bad 
drawing under good design. In other early works he has been wiser than to at- 
tempt the representation of legs in this manner. 


UNITED STATES 


Guillaume de Hellande’s Tapestries.—In Burl. Mag., XLVI, 1925, pp. 193-194 
(pl.), G. L. Hunter publishes three of the missing Guillaume de Hellande tap- 
estries mentioned in a recent number of the Burl. Mag. They are now in the col- 
lection of Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury. 

BOSTON.—French Gothic Altarpiece—In B. Mus. F. A., XXII, 131, pp. 
21-24, (6 figs.), C. H. H(awes) describes a recently purchased Gothic reredos or 
retable from a single block of limestone measuring nine feet by four feet by one 
foot and carved in high relief. The piece is assigned to the fourteenth century. 
Burgundian influence is traced in the technique. 

The Ponte Vecchio by Canalette.—In B. Mus. F. A., XXIII, 136, 9-10, C. H. 
H(aAwes) reports on a recently acquired and unusual painting by Antonio Canale 
(Il Canaletto), showing some old buildings along the Lungarno Acciajuoli which 
are depicted with strong feeling for decoration and good composition. 

CHICAGO.—A Dutch Dwelling Room.—In B.A./. Chicago, XVIII, 9, 1924, pp. 
111-113, (fig.), B. B. reports a gift to the Museum of a completely equipped Frisian 
dwelling room of the seventeenth century, vividly and charmingly depicting the 
life of that period. 

Eighteenth Century French Color Prints.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XIX, 3, 1925, 
p. 35, (fig.), McKee calls attention to the Art Institute’s primacy among the 
museums of America in the field of eighteenth century color prints, and mentions 
the acquisition of a number of prints of importance for illustrating the life of their 
times, but especially noteworthy for their technical qualities. 

Fragment of Limestone Relief of Arrest of Christ.—The Art Institute of Chicago 
acquired a sculpture representing the arrest of Christ and another fragmentary 
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scene, probably also from the Passion. The style is reminiscent of the thirteenth 
century and the drapery leads to the assignment of the work early in the succeeding 
century (B.A.I. Chicago, XIX, 2, 1925, p. 23). , 

The Walter H. Schulze Memorial Gallery of Paintings——In B.A.]. Chicago, 
XIX, 1, 1925, pp. 7-9 (4 figs.), R. M. F. reports the gift to the Art Institute of a 
collection of fifteen modern American paintings, including works by several artists 
not hitherto represented. The pictures are chiefly landscapes, two marines, and 
a few figure paintings. 

DETROIT.—Primitive Italian Majolica.—Though sixteenth-century Italian 
majolica is popular in American collections, the acquisition by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of seventeen pieces from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is quite an 
innovation. W. Von Bope publishes these in Art in America, XII, 1924, pp. 
239-244 (2 pls.), analyzes their style, and assigns them to the various schools of 
Orvieto, Siena, Faenza, Florence. 

NEW YORK.—Bookbinding and Other Leatherwork.—In B. Meir. Mus., 
XIX, 12, 1924, pp. 298-300 (3 figs.), J. B. gives an account of fine leather pieces 
recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, books, document cases, ete. The 
objects show impressively the use made of leather as a means of embellishing 
utilitarian articles. 

Colonial American Wall-Paper.—In B. Metr. Mus., XIX, 10, 1924, pp. 235-239, 
(4 figs.), R. T. H. H. reports the acquisition by the Museum of specimens of wall- 
paper used in the American colonies. This decorative device was employed in the 
generation before the Revolution. China and the Old World furnished the supply 
originally, but the industry of manufacturing the paper was apparently well- 
develoved in this country before the end of the eighteenth century. 

Early American Art.—In B. Metr. Mus., XIX, 11, 1924, pp. 251-265, R. T. H. H. 
and C. O. C. describe the American Wing of the MetropoHtan Museum opened 
to the public on November 11, 1924, which owes its being to the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. Here are assembled representative groups of 
the utilitarian arts, including furniture, metal-work, ceramics, glass and textiles, 
which are placed in settings produced by the painting and interior architectural 
woodwork of the period, thus giving the atmosphere of typical interiors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Great pains have been taken to secure 
historical accuracy in the furnishing and the equipping of the rooms. The finer 
textiles, wall coverings, and prints the colonials secured from abroad, while most 
of the furniture and architecture were designed and constructed in America. The 
authority for the scheme of the Wing, as this was in a measure determined from 
inventories, advertisements, and contemporary descriptions, is given in the Hand- 
book of the American Wing. 

European Silver.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 3, 1925, pp. 69-72, (4 figs.), C. Louise 
Avery reports the Alfred Duane Pell Bequest to the Metropolitan Museum, con- 
sisting of a notable collection of European plate in which are comprised seven 
examples of the work of Paul Lamerie and fifty-six other pieces, divisible into 
fifty-two pieces of English plate, ten examples of Continental work, and one spoon 
of American manufacture. The most elaborate and pretentious of the pieces is a 
large silver-gilt cup with cover by Lamerie (Fig. 3), 1742, showing figures of the 
infant Bacchus, a satyr, and accompanying decorations. 

Fans, Enamels, Ivories, Jades, etc.—In B. Metr. Mus., XIX, 12, 1924, pp. 
288-291 (3 figs.), J. B., 8S. C. B. R., and H. B. W. briefly describe a collection of 
more than five hundred works of art recently donated to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The list includes fans, enamels, ivories, jades, crystals, miniatures, paint- 
ings, and other works of art. Fine craftsmanship is displayed in the fans. The 
enamels consist of snuff boxes, scent bottles, thimble and needle cases, etc. There 
are twenty pieces of Wedgwood, several watches, seventeen ivory carvings, and 
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other articles. In the collection are also many excellent Peking enamels, por- 
celains, and fifty-four miniatures. 

Islamic Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus., XIX, 11, 1924, pp. 265-267, J. B(reck) 
reports on three unusual pieces of early Islamic pottery, a mediaeval Spanish bowl 
and a Renaissance jar of Italian origin recently donated to the Metropolitan 
Museum. The earliest of the Eastern pieces is assigned to the eighth or ninth 
century. The ware of which it is an example, Sino-Iranian, resembles a type of 
Chinese pottery of the T’ang period (618-906), which served as the model for the 
Persian and Mesopotamian ware. The other Islamic pieces are later. The 
Spanish bow] is associated with the kilns at Paterna, where from the twelfth to 


Figure 3. LaMerte Cup: New York 
Reproduced by courtesy ofthe Metropolitan Museum of Art 


the fifteenth century tin-enameled earthenware with painted decoration in man- 
ganese and green was produced in quantities. 

Printed Fabrics.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 2, 1925, pp. 53-55, (fig.), FRANCES 
Morris reports on cotton prints with historical subjects, among which are alle- 
gorical Washington prints, one of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, and a number of 
“event”’ handkerchiefs. The provenance of certain of the Washington prints is 
still to be determined. One was designed in England, but it is also known that 
others were produced in France. 

Renaissance Bronzes.—In B. Metr. Mus., XX, 1, 1925, pp. 3-4, (2 figs.), Josera 
Breck describes a gift of twenty-five bronze statuettes of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. The Renaissance tendency to produce small bronzes 
in the form of statuettes, medals, plaques, andirons, inkstands and other utilitarian 
objects is well illustrated in this group. The enthusiasm for antiquity was pro- 
moted by such figures, many of which were copies of classical statues represented 
in reduced size. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH IN BAGDAD 


The American School of Oriental Research at Bagdad is just completing its 
second year of work—a year that has been, from a scientific point of view, very 
prosperous. The School began in a very humble way. It is housed for the pres- 
ent in the American Consulate in Bagdad. Our funds do not as yet permit us to 
place a permanent Director on the ground, but in order to insure continuity of 
policy Professor Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania, acts as Director, and 
an Annual Professor is sent to Bagdad each season. The School was opened at the 
beginning of November, 1923, with Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale, as Annual 
Professor in charge, Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, Director of the American School of 
Archaeology at Santa Fé as Lecturer and Dr. J. L. Magnes as Research Associate. 
Two students were also enrolled. The work of the first season was devoted to 
archaeological study, travel and observation in Mesopotamia. 

The Annual Professor for the year 1924-1925 has been Dr. Edward Chiera, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Chiera has had no students, but that 
in a way has been a scientific advantage, since the purpose of the School is not 
only the instruction of students but archaeological research as well. Professor 
Chiera spent the first four months of his stay in Babylonia in travel and archaeo- 
logical observation. Some time was spent at Kish and at Ur, where excavations 
are in progress, and the archaeological science of excavation was learned. The 
Government of Iraq then asked Dr. Chiera to undertake for it a small excavation 
of the mound of Yaghlan Tappah, not far from the village of Tar Khelan, near 
Kirkuk. A number of cuneiform tablets of a new type had been found there, 
and the Archaeological Department of the Government wished to ascertain more 
of the nature of the civilization from which they came. It was thought that the 
proper names in them indicated a mixture of Assyrian and Mitannian races. 
During the first month of this excavation Dr. Chiera came upon a large palace of 
a private individual and found about seventy tablets. He then obtained permis- 
sion to continue the excavation as an undertaking of our Bagdad School and during 
the month of April completed the excavation of this palace, finding in all more than 
one hundred tablets. The palace proved to be that of a rich man; the walls 
standing were eight or ten feet high; their foundations were of baked bricks, while 
the upper part was constructed of mud bricks. The faces of the wall were covered 
with mud plaster and around the bottom was a coating of bitumen. Above the 
bottom, the walls were whitewashed. The roof was flat, supported by small 
poles, and covered with reeds, over which was a rather thick stratum of clay—a 
type of roof still used in the region to-day. 

The rooms were paved with mud, except the courtyard, which was about 25 x 
30 feet, and fully paved with square bricks. Another room was paved with large 
bricks wider at one end than the other and dove-tailed into one another. Dr. 
Chiera found a number of types of pottery which he reports to be new. In his 
latest report he speaks of having discovered a dining-room of about 1200 B.c. con- 
taining a triclinium of the form familiar to us from Roman times. 

Near the site of the palace which he excavated Dr. Chiera reports an extensive 
mound covering the site of a city, the beginnings of which date back to the Stone 
Age and which was long inhabited. 

It has been conjectured that Kirkuk was the Arrapkha of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of the eighth century B.c., the Arrapachitis of Ptolemy. It is hoped that 
Dr. Chiera’s discoveries will enable us to test this conjecture. Dr. Chiera has also 
begun a systematic archaeological survey of Babylonia which it is planned the 
School shall continue in the future. 
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Professor Raymond P. Dougherty, of Goucher College, will go to Bagdad as the 
Annual Professor for the year 1925-1926. 

About five hundred volumes from the library of the late Professor Morris Jas- 
trow, donated by Mrs. Jastrow, have already been sent to Bagdad, and two or 
three hundred from the library of the late Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, donated by 
Yale University, are awaiting shipment. The late Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward bequeathed his scientific library to the Bagdad School, but it has not yet 
come into our possession. It is the intention of the management to make the 
School at Bagdad a laboratory where American scholars and students can find 
facilities for the study of the civilizations of that part of the world. 

G. A. B. 


June 5, 1925 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


It appears from Director Albright’s reports that the School in Jerusalem has had 
a very successful year. There were ten regular students, and a large number of 
part-time students, including a group of seven American students who came to 
Palestine from a winter at the University of Edinburgh. The School was for- 
tunate in having as its Fellow M. Harald Ingholt, one-time Procter Fellow at 
Princeton University, who a year ago was engaged in the French expedition at 
Palmyra. He is now engaged in editing the results of that expedition. In addi- 
tion to their routine work both Director Albright and the Annual Professor, Dr. 
Max L. Margolis, were kept busy in their contributions to local archaeological 
problems, on which their advice was much sought. The year was signalized by 
the presence of a large number of academic men from American universities and 
seminaries who took part in the School’s work. 

The School has engaged in several trips. That in the fall went to Gaza, covering 
the intermediate country. In the early spring there were trips to southern Judaea 
and to Engedi and Masada. Accounts of these have been published in numbers 
of the Bulletin of the Schools. The long spring trip was taken to Northern Galilee 
and the Hauran, with the study of the Bronze Age Mounds as the special objective. 
The account of the results will appear in the October Bulletin. 

It is expected that Nies Memorial Building will be finished this summer and 
ready for occupancy. This will fortunately forestall the greatly increased rental 
that we should otherwise have to pay for our present building. The first session 
of a Summer School will be held this summer. It is hoped to make this an annual 
event. 

The Annual Professor for next year is Professor R. P. Dougherty, of Goucher 
College. Also Dean Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, will be in attendance, 
and hopes to accomplish some excavations. Plans are on foot for excavating the 
ancient Kiriath-sepher. 

Dr. Clarence S. Fisher has been added to the staff of the Schools, and it is be- 
lieved with full assurance that his presence will greatly stimulate not only our own 
archaeological enterprises, but also serve the interests of all American institutions 
desirous of archaeological enterprise in the Near Orient. 

J. A.M. 


June 14, 1925 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


The great archaeological excitement of the past months was the chance find, 
by fishermen in the Bay of Marathon, of a bronze statue of a youth. The work 
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is in an excellent state of preservation, except for surface encrustation, as only a 
small part of one foot and the object (patera?) held in the left hand, are missing. 
The figure is about two thirds life size, representing an ephebe, standing, with 
left hand held slightly forward. It appears to be of good fourth century workman- 
ship but further details cannot be determined until after the bronze has been 
cleaned and the original surface brought to light. 

The spring is, of course, the excavation season for the ‘‘ Foreign Schools”’ 
although some of the Greek archaeologists work later in the summer, wherever 
the character of the ground permits. Many sites would, however, be baked so 
hard by the sun that nothing less than dynamite could loosen the soil! 

The French School were excavating at Mallia in Crete during the early spring, 
continuing the excavations carried on there for several years. Their discoveries 
this season, have not yet been made public but are said to be of great value for 
the Middle Minoan period. 

The British School carried on two excavation campaigns this spring, one in 
March in the Vardar Valley, Macedonia, continuing the exploration of mounds 
begun last year. Mr. W. A. Heurtley was in charge of the excavation and con- 
centrated his work chiefly on the large “Toumba” of Vardarovea, which domi- 
nates the whole of the lower Vardar. The artificial deposit here is estimated at 
sixteen to twenty metres, and two more seasons will be required to complete the 
work. The results have so far been unusually important, since, unlike the upper 
strata of mounds hitherto explored in Macedonia, those at Vardarovea were 
found to be quite undisturbed and as far as could be ascertained there was no 
long period of non-occupation on the Toumba. Below two settlements of the 
Hellenistic period and just above a thick layer of ashes and sherds of Mycenaean 
ware, was found pottery of a type already known from the finds at Pateli, from 
the cemetery of Chauchitza, from last year’s excavation at Vardino, and from 
rare examples from Troy, Thessaly, and Skyros, but whose chronological limits 
it had not been possible to determine. Mr. Woodward, in his annual report 
states that “there is reason to bélieve that when the excavation of this site has 
been completed, an unbroken sequence of Macedonian pottery, from the earliest 
times, will be obtained, and that the relations of pre-historic Macedonia to Asia 
Minor, Thessaly, and the North respectively will be definitely ascertained.”’ 

In April the campaign was resumed at Sparta under Mr. Woodward, the 
Director of the School. The work, as in 1924, was divided between the Theatre, 
the Acropolis and out-lying sites, and each area yielded interesting results. At 
the theatre important progress was made in clearing the stage-urea, uncovering 
the parados-walls, and investigating the seating arrangements, and outer walls 
of the cavea. The Director’s report states that ‘“‘it is now possible to distinguish 
remains of four different periods of building in the stage, of which the earliest 
may possibly be Hellenistic. The second, and more massive, structure shows 
remains of a typical Roman proscenium, with an elaborate facade, enriched, it 
appears, with a Corinthian colonnade, and three pairs of columns on massive 
chamfered plinths standing in front of it; the latter feature perhaps represents a 
later addition. Still later is the hyposcenium, with its marble facing and two 
semi-circular niches, found last year, and to a still later date (perhaps the fourth 
century), belongs a reconstruction of the west end of the stage into a self-contained 
room, with marble wall-encrustation, and a floor above the earlier stage level; this 
is approached by the rough flight of steps found last year, at the west end of the 
stage. The Byzantine fortress wall is in its turn a later accretion at a higher level, 
outside this room. The eastern parados-wall was cleared for more than half its 
length, and the series of inscriptions proved to stop about 14 metres east of the 
orchestra end, giving us over 30 inscribed blocks in situ, not to mention more than 
a dozen other fallen blocks represented by complete or fragmeritary stones. No 
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similar inscriptions, were, however, found at the west side of the stage, the 
facing-blocks of the wall having been almost all robbed. The parados-walls, 
moreover, had an interesting and exceptional feature, in that they made an out- 
ward bend at right-angles, and then continued on their original lines, thus allow- 
ing space for an outside stairway to be carried on this projection, which gave 
access undoubtedly to the diazoma. By removing the later Byzantine wall built 
over the steps and seats nearest to the west parados, remains of ten rows of seats 
in position and of twenty steps alongside them were found, thus enabling the scale 
and slope of the seats to be determined. The theatre proves to have had about 
thirty rows of seats below, and twenty above, the diazoma, and was divided by ten 
flights of steps in the lower, and nineteen in the upper portion, exclusive of the 
external flights. 

On the Acropolis the deposit of votive débris from the Chalkioikos Sanctuary 
proved to be unexpectedly deep and extensive, but the most important find from 
this area was a marble statue, slightly larger than life size, of a bearded warrior, 
wearing a helmet with cheek-pieces drawn down; these are decorated with a 
ram’s head. The statue, save for the arms, is complete down to the waist; and 
in addition a large portion of the marble crest of the helmet was found, the left 
leg, from knee to ankle, wearing a greave adorned with spirals and a bearded 
snake’s head, a small piece of the right foot, and a bit of the edge of the shield. 
“The head which is turned somewhat to the left, with the gaze slightly upward, 
is firmly set on a powerful neck, and the pose, as is borne out by the treatment of 
muscles of the shoulders and back—which are beautifully rendered—indicates 
that both arms were advanced and somewhat raised; the attitude should rather 
be interpreted as an alert defensive than an advance to the attack. The material 
is Parian marble, and the style, taking into account that the head is treated more 
archaically than the body, suggests a date about 480-470; certain details of treat- 
ment support the idea that it may be the product of a Peloponnesian School, of 
which our knowledge is still scanty. . . . The probability that it-represents one 
of the heroes of the Persian Wars is considerable, and if choice be made, the pose 
suits better the last stand of the Hero of Thermopylae.’”’ From this same region 
comes the painted head of a large terracotta figurine, probably not later than— 
and perhaps antedating—700 B.c., in superb preservation. The pottery included 
Geometric, Laconian, Attic—both Black and Red-figured—and Hellenistic vase 
fragments decorated with medallions in relief, representing mythological scenes 
and types. 

Close to the theatre, trial trenches revealed a Roman structure with an elabo- 
rate mosaic pavement—perhaps part of the Baths—and farther eastward near the 
modern road to Tripolis a Roman villa with complicated system of hypocausts 
was found and cleared. 

The chief excavations conducted by the American School this year were the 
double campaign at Corinth where Mr. Shear supervised the work on the Theatre 
and the region east of it and cleared a Roman villa farther west toward Sicyon. 
Mr. Shear’s own account of these excavations will appear in an early number of 
the JOURNAL so there is no need to summarize the results here. Mr. Hill’s campaign 
was still in progress in August so that only a brief statement of his work can be 
given now. It centred chiefly around the Temple Hill where the temple precinct 
was cleared and the stoa below the temple bared to its full length. This has been 
called the Greek NW Stoa as it borders the north side of the Agora at the west 
end, and is very impressive as now cleared. This excavation will make it possible 
to have the architects’ drawings of the buildings in this region completed for the 
final publication of the excavations at Corinth. Work was also carried on to the 
west and south of Glauké to settle its relation to other buildings and roads in that 
region, in preparation for its publication. A large part of the surface of the 
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Lechaion Road has been cleared and the Byzantine ramp torn down. Enough 
coins have been found here to make it possible to date the construction and early 
use of this ramp. There have been many interesting architectural pieces and 
sculptural fragments among the finds, about forty different bits of inscriptions, 
some rather large, and one very fine bronze statuette of Mars or Ares in armor, 
found near Glauké. 

The prehistoric excavations conducted by the School were, the one at the 
Argive Heraeum mentioned in the last news letter and one at Eutresis in Boeotia 
under the joint auspices of the Fogg Art Museum and the American School. 
Miss Hetty Goldman continued the work begun at this site last autumn and cleared 
the Middle Helladic houses covering the hilltop. The house walls remain standing 
to a low height only, but enough is left to show the plans of the dwellings. Quan- 
tities of both Middle and Early Helladic pottery were found, the latter from pits 
dug through the Middle Helladic layer. Miss Goldman is to return, I believe, for 
a further campaign in the fall or next spring as the work so far has yielded es- 
pecially valuable results. 

Mr. Blegen closed his excavations at the Argive Heraeum early in May and his 
preliminary report of the results will be published in a future. number of the 
JouRNAL. He has definitely established that this site was occupied from neolithic 
times onward. The presence of a deposit of polychrome neolithic pottery of the 
Thessalian II Period type, never before found in the Argolid, is especially note- 
worthy, while house walls and pottery belonging to the Early, Middle and Late 
Helladic periods were found on the Acropolis above the Temple terrace. One 
Early Helladic tomb, nine Middle Helladic graves and thirteen Late Helladic 
rock-cut chamber tombs were opened. These latter are interesting architecturally 
chiefly for comparison with the similar tombs found in the Kalkani cemetery by 
Mr. Wace at Mycenae. Their contents, however, far exceed the interest of the 
tombs themselves, since more than two hundred vases, many of them unbroken, 
were removed from the tombs. These form an excellent series for studying 
Mycenaean pottery in its successive stages while certain individual specimens 
are the finest examples of their type found on the mainland. A great number of 
bronze weapons, swords, spearheads, knives, cleavers and dozens of arrowheads, 
with two splendid inlaid daggers, show the skill of the bronze workers of the period. 
These daggers have not been fully cleaned but the design on one represents flying 
birds, while the other has a lifelike dolphin poised in the centre of the blade. 
Hollow gold beads from two necklaces were found in one tomb; one consists of 
spherical beads with a granulated collar, suggesting pomegranates in shape, while 
the second is more elaborate, having eleven beads in the form of a pendent lily 
and sixteen smaller shield-shaped ones. The beads of this necklace resemble in 
technique the Vaphio cups, being made of two sheets of gold, the back one plain 
and the front bearing the design. A number of carnelian beads of various shapes, 
one representing an elephant, came from the tombs, together with beads of amber 


and several seal stones and one Egyptian scarab. 
E. P. B. 


